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ABSTRACT 

This report sunaarizes the aajor points and questions 
discussed at five regional workshops held to hel^ the participants 
develop Local Education Agency (LEA) and COnprehen&ive Eaploi'ient and 
Training Act (CETA) pzfiie sponisor agreements as aandated by the Youth 
lEaployaent and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) . The content is 
presented in J[ive sections. The first, a suinary report of the 
workshops, highlights the aajor concerns that were raised during the 
workshops. Section 2 consists of the following two workshop 
presentations: "Y^DPA: Obligations and Opportunities for/Education" 
and " ProHO ting' Cooperation Aaong the Education and Eaployaent and 
Training Coiaunities under YEDPA." Section 3 suanarizes' the four 
seainar sessions held concurrently at eacl^ workshop dealing with the 
areas of iapl^aenting 'YEDPA, work ek|>erience, career developaent, and 
academic credit. Section 5 lists-^ the naaes of the workshop 
facilitators and presenters^, while the last section presents a " 
coaposite suaaary of the participantis* evaluations frpa all five 
workshops. (EHJ ' \ * 
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* ^BeprodQction? supplied by EDRS are^the best that can- be aade * 
<^ o • ^from the original document. ♦ 
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TOREWORD ^ 

' " This teport coo tslins sununa'ries of major points made and 
■questions discussed ati five. Workshops' on the You^i Employirient 
Ind Demonstratioh Projects Act (VEDPA) . Held DO^ntly. by the 
U.S. Dfepartment of Lab^^r and the U.S. Department of He^^th, 
-EducatiSa/.and Welfare^ the workshops took place from December 
12, 19 77 throvjgh JanuaW ,'20 , " 1978 in Dallas, San Diego,- 
Boston^ Atlanta, and Clnci'innati . 

Section I of thisi document .consists of a summary ifeport 
'Oh these efforts prepaW by thfe U.^. Department of Labor. 
Sedtion II includes thS complete t^t of keynote speeches 
delivered at the five Workshops, .-^^tion III conta-ins a . 
brief report on concurr^ent sessions presented at each ot tne 
five workshops jTn the ate^s of ^inplementihg YEDPA, Career 
Development, Wd^k Expe'raience., and Academic .Credit. Section 
IV consists ot^a list ot facilitators and presenters at the , 
■ vari6us workstibps-, whil^ Section V ^ composite sumrtary of 
evaluation f^ms completed by participants following each 
workshop- 
It is/hoped that this report will "be useful to .par ^i-; 
cipants who. attended thd various workshops as well as td ^ 
others^int^rested in the implementation of Local Educatiqn 
AgenSy (^A) /Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) agreements 
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I. SUMMARY OF DHEW/d6l wbRKSHOPS ON YOUTH* 



A. Introdi^ction 

One of the major goals of the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of. 1977 is to 
improve the* linkage between employment, training, ana 
educatidn services available to youth. Local education 
agencies (LEAs) and postsecondary institutions have 
been involved in employment and training programs to 
some extent since the I960' s through the Neighborhood 
Youth corps (NYC) in-school and summer work experience 
programs of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) , as well 
as programs authorized under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MPTA) . YEDPA, however, goes beyond 
questions or issues addressed in earlier legislation to 
those which have not been broached to any significant 
degree previously, ei.g., the development of a Partner- 
ship through special agreements between LEAs and CETA 
prime sponsors, and the awarding of academic *credit .for 
competencies derived 1 from work experiences gained under 
the new youth progranis . 

To facilitate accompHishment of this major goal, a. 
series of five Region^il CETA/LEA workshops were con- 
vened during December \ 1977 and January 1978 for the 
purpose of providing guidance and infoiHtiation to CETA 
prime sponsors and LEA\s on their' new roles mandated by 
the YEDPA and in assisting them in/the development of 
these new institutionalX linkages. ^ The workshops were 
designed to aid the formulation of CETA/LEA agreements 
as required in section 343(d) (1) and (2) of the Act, 
which governs in-school programs under the Youth 
Employment and Training Program (YETP) . The law states 
that a minimum of 22 percent- of the prim^ sponsors 
YETP allocation must be expended for programs operated 
through CETA/LEA agreements. , 

Specifically, the goals of the workshops were to: 
encourage prime sponsors, LEAs/ and other community 
agencies to collabor^ate in helping young people; 
maximize the number of LEAs itiakihg agreements with 
prime sponsors; provide an environment conducive to 
frank exchange of data and informatipn between prime 



*This summary was prep^ired )by the Department of Labor s 
Office of Community Youth^Employment Programs as a summary 
of the proceedings of the five workshops described in more 



detail in Section III 



^- Background 



Planning and designing the worVdhnne, 

jointly between the DeparLent of SLV^^ p^^^^^ 

and Welfare (DHEWl «r,^ ^nl^^ "ealth. Education, i 

workshop spanned i-.W2 dJ^^'^'^^r °^ ^'^OI^> • Each 

included four Seminars ft^t^ The major activities 

credit, Carelr'Deie?opmint Work'^ Academic 
menting YEDPA. The workShAr^o ^ Experience, and Imple- 
, <»ation in Dalias Texaf^ q??^^''^ ^^^^ across the 

Massachusetts; A;ian^aGfo?«?^^^°;H^^^^^°^"^^' Boston, 

The attendance ^n'Sac^rangir ^iorfeo 'to'2Jf ' ^^^^^ 

m approximately 1 000 nr-^™! « Z ^ ° to .242, resulting-*- 

benefitting from the wo^kshopI^^^^^lxL^^^i^^J^"" 

on Implementing YEDPA J^^h ^xcept for the seminar 

representing D^EW^and 'on^So^^^ A serf S'^ol^'^'^—^"^ 
were designed for the r,»^*-TZrC. T ^f^^^s of questions 
seminars using tL Phil? f^^f^"^^ discuss in these 

a sn^all ^roup partici^ii^^ 1^^^?^''°^^^ ' '^^^^ strategy 

Sharing -chLLT^or^r^ar^fli;;;?^^^^ info?Ltion 

C. Seminar Summaries 

^i^i55ff^^i,„r^?l^r^"" °" questions 

address " g^^^i"! cJedft-^fr ^""^ should 

. in Progran,s'unSer"lE§PA^''overa??'"^rrw:s"tH''"'""'' 

b^'sJa^ra^"d=\"sif.^L*ir%L^;s\^^ 



ac??eTJLris^'„^°Lr?H'"^''^"°j;*^ educational 
receiving milh SonsTdera?,- "^k "^S" ^^ill 
noneducators alike fJ i^r «<J"cators and 

that this fac? mSj; be taken'^intl^'' ""^.^^^^'^^ 

taKen into consideration. 
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Academic credit was generally defined as "credit 
^Sat woSld toe applicable to high school graduation." 
It Was defined in the broad sense of the term. 
The issue then is under what circumstances • or how 
can the awarding of academic credit be accom- 
plished? What should be the role of the LEA and 
the pritne sponsor in this area? It was felt by 
most that the two parties would havfe ^oJ^^^^H 
decide on this .and that tliey .must consider some 
important issues. It is important to "ote that 
any arrangements for credit toward graduation for 
experiences under CETA should be integrated into 
the structures already established to handle such 
program^. Existing mechanisms can be adopted. 
YEDPA should not set up separate systems apart 
from the educational system. 

The groups felt that there was no. problem jn 
g?L?ing credit as such, but agreed that the^LEAs • 
must be responsible for attendance and students 
progress. Wherever and whenever credit is" to be 
given, competencies roust be preidentif led and it 
was generally agreed that prime sponsors are not 
in the position of certifying competency. 

The competencies required and the kinds of credit 
generated should be part of the contract between 
the LEA and the prime sponsor. The ^^o^"^.°^^__ ^ 
credit given for competencies rests with the lea. >s 

Local school districts set the number of credits 
required for graduation. Even though academic 
credit could be given, in most instances no 
procedures for providing acadtemic credit work 
under YEDPA have been negotiated with loc^school 
boards. Cooperative education, work expei?mnce \ 
education, and vocational education, in cer^in 
areas of the nation, have procedures for gtanting 
academic credit after training, if the training is 
based on an agreement where responsibilities are 
described fbr the ^ocal education agencies, for 
the young person involved, and for the prime 
sponsor. The emphasis should be on developing 
quality programs iii which certain competencies are 
developed. If a .program can meet such standards, 
the awarding o^ credit should be no problem. If 
th* training in YoutJi Community Conservation and 
imt^rovement Projects^ (YCCIP) is make -work- type 
jobs, it would not be suitable for academic qredit 
and no one should expect a youngster to receive 
academic credit for clean-up programs. ^ 



8 




very little "ex?b?"ty ?n dIfinlni'rK"'' 
tencles. Each group reitSratld ^Sf/^r* ""T*" 
responalbilitv o# t^J.= tp. I r""^ the 

graduation, diplomas, or c:?fl^!|aSs*'^rc^^^?Sii„„ 

It wino?fd'thfrson,ri?'^ experience, 
taneously payrna do?T?.!^*2^ "P°" simul- 

is, the Bcho^is^are oppls^d^trarvl"' 

c%"fdrt-fiia%%°a^:SI\S"'- 
that Which irs"(^|r?irid" 

In Alaska^ and manv oth^r 
eipe\\^en%^"=?h\'tl%T^^^^^ 

tiSctiiri;tw™rL!Sc'S°^? tt SSt':S?!!lcSo"L"'^-v 

ta\°f„Ta io"oraTalfp!^„^^"2h'=r^^' ' 

Bay Model." DevefnSS^ "^ ^^^^^ called the "Coos 
Model" is one in ihfSh O^e^on, th^ "Coos Bay 

Of going oSt^iS Took^nfat ^^^^ 
identifying the task^ Particular work sites; ' 

job; and applying ^hL^^^ t""^ Performed on the 

are;s such^L'^^^Le'mS^Ls'r^'Scial^"?^^"^"'^"^' 

and others. From hha«- l^™. S studies, science, 

teachers decidrto Whio^^fLS fssesement the 
kinds of task^~.r;oi,, ^ course those 

offeri^; thisi ^aSirfu^fi^TV^" °* 
it was mentioned fhfi- ^if • - ^" 

c\';ssr°"\'^^ haers^e°?y^^'Sf%%'?°^^ 

^res^abiLhld'cSSpe'^e^citr "aster, 
decisions on who^^^Sld^^l^l^^^ SrL:^! L"^ > 
gained. LEA staff probably shouVS 
of the actual granting of criSft It i?,°K"*"i 
up that credit is important iw^Jivi ^ bfought 
programs credibility vi«?„^ giving experiential 
eaioiiity vis-a-vis students and within 
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the educational system. The awarding of cr<^dit 
. can improve motivation of participants. Also, the 
development of these programs provides a good 
basis for cooperation between CETA prime sponsors 
and LEAS. 

Career Development . This seminar explored questions 
dealing with ways of improving the motivation, 
career exploration, counseling, occupational 
information, and plaqemer^t of in-school youth . 
under YEDPA. There seemed to be four major areas 
* which elicited the majority of discussions 
services to 14-*^ and 15-year-olds y ^involvement of 
the priv4t« sector; the availability, quality, and 
dissemination of career and occupational infor- 
mation; and overcoming sex stereotyping. 

It was generally agreed th£^ 14- and 15-year-olds 
should receive services pritJvided under YETP . This 
age group ip generally ready to explore careers, 
participate in field trips, and engage in other 
activities to increase their career awareness and 
development. 

tn'd^&d, these types of activities may be particu- 
larly useful since this is a key age group in 
terms of their transition into high school and the 
world of work. It is at this time that many 
potential dropouts might be prevented from doing' 
so. at age 16 if_ they were interested and motivated 
to stay in school. Failure to support programs 
for 14- and 15-year-olds simply means paying a 
dearer price later. ' ^ / 

In each of the five workshops, concern was ex- 
pressed regarding the limitation on the use of the 
^private sector tois^^u^r'k. experiences because this 
•sector can and should make key contributions to * 
Ikthese programs. The private sector can be used in 
on-the-job training^ programs and for "job shadowing" 
whfere students would merely observe the worker on 
theCjob. In addition, business and industry 
leaders can serve in advisory Qapacities to the 
youth prime* spcfnsor planning councils and provide 
workers to participate in career days in schools 
to tell students about the world^of work. Still, 
prtime sponsors and*^ LEAs desired greater private 
selctor involvement in youth programs. 
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occupational information can be pro- 
tif^JJ^n'"*?^ waye— some involving a Ury sophis- 
Ittfll^ design— where the information ia compu- 
terized for example. m other caSes, career 
resource cent-Ts can be organized in' ,0^00? 
libraries or guidance offices which pull toaether 
?SeBrnin?*' ^"f<^^"»-tion And related^^serv^cls 

^h^S "^'^^ effective, especially 

seli^ractfv??:^'*^**^ ^'^"^ * ^^'^^^^^ guidance otun^ 
sexing activity. Career resource centers are in 
operation, in many States and in manrscSoS^s. 

I^a^es^f^'^noi^*"^! ."'^^^ disappointed that more 

^ setting up programs to gather 

accuJrate occupational information for slhoo^s and ' 
prime, sponsors withtn their States. There'are 

' linSed^^r^n'^^ information system^ curJent?^ 
funded by the^ Career Information Service. There 
IS authority under YEDPA and some of th^ vocational ' 

^ and'^t^ir r^"?"«"ts for the development o? nat?Snal 
ouunclts? occupational information coordin^^tng 

was^'si^Xi-i"^^^? career development seminars, there, 
sexua? b^JS ^^^^^"^fio'^ regarding overcoming 

sexual bias and sex role stereotyping. Several 

^y^be SSrpful^^'in' ^2 14-^nI-15fye:r-olds 

thL^r-rlKi ^ ^^"-^ regard— that basically 
vatu^S ^ ^^^^^ involving societal 

CE^A oo^Ik'';?^ ^^^"^ neither the educators nor 

oflo^S 2" ^^^^ alone. Emphasis needs to be 
placed on programs of career awareness involving 

ea^rraS^'°?S^'S" experiences at an^ . ^ 

tfZ^ f donsensus was that career explora- 

tion and transition services designed ftr 16? and 
\ ^nH^^^5~°^*^^.'"^y offered too lite to Overcome 
^ wo^vPx"''^ ^^^^^ biases that are part of our 
working society. 

Work Experience. The work experience seminars, 
rocused on questions to be addressed in devSf 00 
program models which integrate quality work ^^ '^ • 

education curriculu^? Most 

I^tivftT°f .r^^^^^"^^ on-the-job training 

activities as an opportunity to' expand current ' 
cooperative and. distributive educa?iSn programs . 
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With r««peot to this topic, LEAs *and prima aponsors 
encountered some problem* regarding interpretation. 
There •••ma to be confuaion aa to what work- experience 
ia aa meant by'educatora and aa defined by the 
Department of Labor." Further, there ia miaunder- 
a tending about the ter^a atipend, allowance, and 
aubaidy. It aeema that educatora are familiar 
with both paid and nonpaid work experiencea , while 
CETA only deala in work experience involving 
financial remuneration. The worlj^hopa helped to 
clarify aome of theae terma . 

Paying wagea for work experience may cauae aome 
problema for LEAa aince they do not pay wagea to 
all atudenta, but would have tar for CETA enrolleea. 
For example, in eetabliahed cooperative education 
prog rama,"^ the employer muat pay the youngater 
wages. There waa aome concern that thia relation- 
ahip could be upaet if employers decided to uae 
CETA eligibles in their programs only ^nd not pay 
the wages, since the CETA program could provide 
these funds. 

Two observations were made relative to YCCIP. -^^ 
is viewed as an employment rather than a vocational 
training prograih. Jf it is to be used *8 voca- ' 
tional training, the job specifications should be 
developed j^ntly by the LEA and prime sponsor and 
can become th^ vehiple for determining success or 
failure of the program. YCCIP remain* primarily , 
an out-of-school youth program. Where there are- 
in-school youth, or where youth are attracted back 
to school, schedules are usually arranged for 
?lfternoon or evening work. 

Questions weiTe raised relative to ^he proposed 
rotation of pupils through various work experience 
'and/or job sites. ^ 

Many work^ experience components are hot fully 
worked out and it was suggested that the following 
points be considered irf developing them: identify 
interest and aptitudes of youngsters and marry 
those with placement possibilities; have LEAs 
participate in training worksite supervisors; 
assure that work experience sttes are productive ^ 

and that real jobs exist not just make-work 

situations. 
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' ^^selSrs^^oifd Si ■ school-based 

to^Sre?%.tS§e"s f„"dIv«fo»?^°^"^ testing and 
-- prof lae cnr < r,3?„?5> i? developing a vocational 

t$ieaftingful. ^^^ Ifoo training be made mofe 

- ... It. , 

;Pnme sponsors arid LEA st-^^f^ c<»»^ ,_ ' 

fit: eo?d±tSSns SndSr yISpa 3"^ modify it /o 

cooperative atmosphere Lr SEa^^^^^*?*'^^^'' ^ 
•and the youth in progra^lsf T"""^ sponsors 

^ate^ihiil l?e*^mSn^^"*" stated that within each 
experienS? Ill ?h2L"S2e§^?J^brflent?f "S""^ 
Shared among leas and P??me SpSnsorS? ^^^"^ ^""^ 

^^a^S';^^^"?^''"''''- ' ^'^^se seminars focused 
on a general overview of the l<=oi=i = iT„ ^ 
regulations which aovoi-^ Jv,I "^^f^slatipn and the 
with particular emShr?^ ^ youth programs 

relationJ^fps ?o bS SSvlloSeS''?H""''^i Proglam 
agreements: The sSminI? SfJ through CETA/lea . 

Of three- ihdiv2SuS?S"2t:h"?lp?2sen?fnf ^ ^"5?^ 
perspective— ^-that of nri? "P'^esenting a specific 

local education agency? ' ^"""^^^P""^"^' ^""^ ^ 
* K**?. Perspective The legislative ' 

' thr??L?5ir??^\^sir^^r?r -^^-^^^ 

and local educ^t?oS°asSncr2s'"5nd2r"?ESlA"" 
m developing mandatel agrSlmentJf ""^^ 

indications show 
PV igyf ana^thff^^ "^^^ ''^ funded through 

, linkages. The initial develSpml^i of "^f. 

. is not.an end, JbSt a 

' ' - . exiu, out a Jbeginnxng.' 
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A Loea H Education Agency* s Per spective . A 
representative of a local education^ency 
shared views of YEDPA. The organization, 
private nonprofit corporation formed by . 
a collaborative of 11. school districts, 
serves as a facilitator and knowledge 
broker for progI^ams of common interest 
to the member districts. The presen- 
tation described some observations as to 
tensiohs perceived relative to past: 
prime sponsor/LEA collaboration. Briefly, 
from the educatcir • s perspective these' 
were s ' * 

» ■ - 

- poor past history of collaboration; 

- restrictive CETA eligibility income 
guidelines; 

- lengthy and ciambersome forms ; 

- funding uncertainty; 

■ - lack of emphasis on training in 
CETA programs? 

- focus of CETA on economically 
disadvantaged youth; 

- lack of sufficient CETA 
administrative ^unds ; 

- poor match of /funding cycles between 
the prime spori'soi^ fiscal year and 
the school yedr;~ 

- reduction-in-f orce problems in 
public schools due to deiclinihg 
enrollmentr and ' ' 



the perception or view that YEDPA 
contains inherent criticism of 
publ ic schoo l^lp . 



L 



Some positive aspects of LE^prime sponsor 
collaboration as generated by YEDPA J 
include : 

- considerable new funds for education; 

- [mandated partnership of CETA prime 

sponsors and school' systems ; 




- flexibility permitted irt developincr 
agrreements ; , 7 

-^mandate that schools focus on hard- 
to-serve youth; 

- 0- 

opening schoe)l-to-work transition 
responsibility • to many parts of 
society;^ and 

- the re^uctioh-in-force problem, whicft 
can provide new roles for teachers in 
w ♦ nort traditional instruction. 

concluded with Some remarks ' 
as to needs and concerns for 'theVfuture. 
-p-.. ■ - , ^ ^ - , - 

^i^- l^ne need for YEDPA progr^s to be 
continued for sufficient time to 
fully detergnine their effectiveness; * 

*^J}® need to institutionalize positive 
changes within school systems; 

the need to build local support; 

the heed to^do, nontradi tiona*! 
evaluation t)eyond "the numbers 
game " ; 

X- • ■ ^ , . 

- nmore lead time for planning; 



— more 



Snd^ sedr^tor inVolv.ement ; 

the need to experiment wit:% a mix 
of low-income ajid higher-income 
youth. ^ 



> The Prime Spons< ^ ' s jferspective -. Two. 

f h ST ?^ ^2 ^"-""^ ^ 1^ sponsoo^ presented 

their Ideas on C%i#LEA relationships. 

One presenter discussed the Dallas experience 
in developing an LEA/prime sponsor ag?f£Jn? 
orfo^^fi^^i''^ of the agreement occur?!!^'^^'''' * 

passage of YEDPA, and was the 

Iftho,!^?^-? desegregation order. . 

Although the agreement was signed^y the' 
prime sponsor and the school systemi, two 
gr^fJ actors, were, involved— commun J iy^ 
based organizations and the private sector. 

^ •. y 

12 • . - . - 




The CETA prime sponsor aiid cojmmunity-based 
organizations had workfed ver^ c3_osely 
together. ' Likewise, the school system and 
private industry had also had close worklLng 
relationships. However, these, four groups 
cameXtogether for the first time as.a . 
resulV of trie negotiations resul tin^r^ f roin 
the desegregation order. cfiTl^^and the 
private, sector worked together for the - 
first time J The frruits of this, relatxon 
ship were shown in the Dallas Youth Ince 
tive Entitlement^Pilot Projects C^IEPP) 
bosal- which included a great dear of pri 
sector participation ciespite severe 
time • donstraints/f The thrust of the 
Dallas story, then, is t*iat a potentially 
explosive situation was used to establish 
ongoing relationships among the major 
segments of the Dallas community which 
ser^^e youth and which will be contidjii^d, . 
under YEDPA . ' 

Baltimore '^Harbor City Learning program 

was presented as ^n example of a prime 

sponsor/LEA, collaborative process 

City Learning was created to address 
-Baltimore's dropout and ^truancy problems 

which had reached epidemic proportions. 

From a needs assessment survey, 

Baltimore planners learned that 

students dropped out for three 

reasons: (1) nonreleyance of 

traditional school curriculum; 

of recognition 6rf~ individual 
(class s;Lzes averaging 

;(3) economic pressures 
, Learning- program was 
these needs. 



Harbor 



3 0 to 
The 
created 



most 
basic 
th^ 

( 2 ) lac] 
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Harbor City Learning is a Ba 
public high school operated 
school system under contract 
Baltimore CETA prime sponscpr. 
partnership between the prime 
and school system has been a:^ 
local governmental struc'ture. 
school superintendent, who is chosen by 
an appointed schpol board, and the 
manpower director are members of the 
Mayor '^s Cabinet, thus reducing jur'is- 
dictional friction. Even sO( 
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tiorial «uppox^^_foa<Har-bor City Learriing 
nas developed slowly. ,At first, the 
school system contributed only a-prin- 
f'^S^i^ZT^JS?' the S9^ool system contributes 
1 prxncipal, 2 vic4 principals, 44 teachers 
. and several clerical staff-—aA in-kind ^ 
contribution of $650,000 ann^lly. 
The school system rather thaW^the prime 
sponsor operates Harbor City, even 
though the funding is primarily CETA . 
(Baltimore did not want two competing ^ 
school systems..) The Harbor City program ' 
operates year-round on a tr'i-semL?e?^ 
basis. The "out-of-schodl " program 

. ?nn^«f ^3t^5 ^^""^ vocational clusters of 
200 Students each and an < 80-student 

Experience-Based Career Education com- 
ponent. Each vocational cluster 
contains both prime sponsor and school 
system staff. Maximxam integration is 
provided, between academic offerings and " 
work experience. Vocational offerings 
" JJ^^f^^^ewed by a lab<>r . advisory committee 
to assure relevance to available private 
^ctor jobs in Baltimore. pr-ivate 

Hffrbor City students must be eligible 

JS^t.f^'^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ recently 
YETP) and read at a'^S. 5 grade level 

' ^"^.^ be able to graduate within 
two yfars (Other programs exist for the 
m^??^i2''2^^^ illiterate, etc.) Students 

stl^r^^JS^ department 
standards to remain m the program and 

superior performance is publicly recognized 
(Discipline is handled by a student- 
' faculty committee.) 

^S^^Sf S^^^" offers both a« regular high 
school diploma and a GED . A waiver 

^-^^5^5^''^;^^'^ the State Department 

^-of Education to offer the GED program 
to ^persons who have been out of school 
tor less than two years. Students who 
complete the GED program are allowed 

2 Zr^'^"*®^^^'^^ experience until the end 
of the school year. 
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The development of the Harbo^5>J2dty Learning 
prograin was not withoiAt problems. When . 
the program -was first .announced , the local 
press questioned the social justice of 
serving dropouts and. ttuants . Finding 
, the right tea^shers and administrators was 

^ and is still aiJ^ficult. Harbor, City has 

had four princripals in five years; teachers 
who are turned off by the traditional 
school are not necess^cirily right for an 
alternative educati0h 'getting: Mixing 
school aijd martpower staff under a single 
director has caUsed "divixied loyalties-,. , 
the "who evaluates me/ 'who pays me « ' 
syndrome.* The awarding of Academic 
credit by ;noncredited, nonschool system 
staff required t?.me to devej-bp and . the 
permission of the State Department of 
Education. 

collaboration tak^s time, but institutional changes 
can occur. The collaborative process can worK; 
academic- cours^work and work experience can be 
integrated. Baltimore has ^ seen rtiany dropouts 
. iecSive diplomas through Harbor City. The Attendance 
' rate is far higher than in the general school 
population. 

In the discussion period, the groups considered a ^ 
range of items, although considerable Emphasis was 
on processes and the difficulties of achieving 

changes in short periods o* ^^"^^'^ '^^^^^^''^"ii^ 
concluded that the biggest gain th^t could be made 
^ this year was to get a start either by expanding 
quality efforts already in place or by taking the 
fi'rst steps to develop new ones. The fact that 
some prime sponsors had already achieved creative ^ 
and productive linkages served to prompt others to 
recognize that YEDPA could in fact be a catalyst 
for institutional change. ,^ 

A number of other issues tended to pervade these 
seminars. First, both prime spon,sors and LEAs ^ 
• questioned who had the«^'upper hand" m negotiations.- 
To this, there is no clear-cut answer. In some 
•sense,, the prime sponsor can specify certain basic 
pai^eters and thus has the ascendent role."- The 
prime sponsor may require , for example, that LEAS 
adhere to certain limitations it has placed on 
itself, such as the percentage of funds that might 
be available for administrative expenditures. 
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s2c?o?"^»^^S"^ "^''? '^^^^^'^^'='°"<^ how the private . 
f??^'?'^^ be involved. This r.i-r,v»rt . 



and YO(-TP <3^™«, ^ZzX — fc^'M-i-ttea unaer YETP 
=-™-7 •■ ^ atiBis hive active school-to-work 

-P?SI"l?vi°c5SnSi?.^?Si^52i3^^L"5"-^-'i"-^ 

a?e ^'^^^ subsidy experfmiJis 

are being implemented through the yiepp „*:^f 
discretionary programs. Pur?5e^, n^w fntJres? ^n"" 
?Si ^-sfSSn?"" initiatives is being geSiJJSSi by 
the President. Even without councils, however i- 
?Se should at a minimum bS'in?o!v?ng V 

SSwth Jn^Jh i" i<a^"tifying occupa?Ions^of ' ' 

I5???cuia tSSt "^-^^Jt ayd in helping develSp 

curricula that they would fild acceptable. 

SuSSesS"* "is?<a ^bout how to measure " 

success. There was no closure 'on thi c, r^r^^ . q 

It was obvious that more assiStSncI nllllk f n 

^oind^S^5uantTf? g-"-'^^! feeling was tSSS ?Se 
?h^22^i <Juantifiabl,e goals would probably best be 
l^llt thSf-%*" ^^^5 experience. Developing sSunS . 
?roc2si ^ appeared to be more of an evolutionary . 

Finally, a nuirO^er of concerns were raised about 

ShJtTn*' ""^^f^^r ^^'"^ P^i'"^ sponsor^ !ndiSa?eS 
that they felt "caught in the middre . " a^S^ST, 



^r. Iv. -^^^ "caught in the middre . " Accordinci 

i?for?c.M^?^^^^^^°^' ""^^y ^^^^ to maS4 "app?Spria?e 
efforts" to arrange for academic credit but JhiJ 

ItZUlTr^ltl^l^ despite the JSipons^bi ^^Jy . 

sSrSJSihinSr^r; language be^^' 



strengthened; it was ind^a^idr hSwevSr^'SgSt^ 
SSrI"SSi^"f„f"^^^"""^-^^ been'vagurS^d thSt any 
S^f ^ language should not be esipected 

mints foi^^^^^'^S^^^^'^ progress in making Impinge- 
ments for awarding academic credit for work ^^r^f^-: 

^fifV St^te -level. Some prime sponsors, e a 

sSccf 2I?u?irwi th'th'^Si'"""" oonsSrtiumr 'wSr^ii 
successfully with the State Board of Education. 
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Overall, the consensus was that the workshop^ a^d 
seminars served a "valuable function for the partici^t 
pants. They facilitated the process of inf oarmation 
sharing among pirime ^ponsors^ and LEAs and helped each 
understand the other's role under YEDPA. The partic- 
ipants felt that the workshops had provided them a good 
beginning in the process of developing CETA/LEA agree- 
ments. Success in the implementation of these agree- 
ments will be tracked by both DOL and DHEW. ^ * 
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YEDPAs OBLIGATIONS AND OPPO^UNITIES FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION^' 

Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Jr. 
Director, Office of gareer Education 

U.S. Office of E<3ucati6n ^ 



Introduction ' 

• 

• Since 1960, the ratio of youth to adult unemployment 
has remained stable at about 3:1. Likewise, the ratip of 
unemployment among nonwhite youtn, as opposed to white- 
youth, has remained at about 2:,1. During this same period, 
Underemployment among youth, defined as the number accepting 
employment at a lower lev^el than that for which they are 
prepared, has also increased dramatically. 

Conscious and conscientious attempts to deal with this 
problem have been mounted in recent years by various P^rts • 
of the Department 'of Labor, by a variety of community-based^, 
organizations, and by the foWl education system. From a 
-results" viewpoint, these efforts have not succeeded in 
altering these ratios. This, of course, does not mean that 
good and worthwhile things have not- been learned nor that 
youth, in general, have not received assistance. 



The Congress, in enacting the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, recognized ^he past 
contributions of these three societal elements by including 
all of them in the legislation. In doing so, the Congress 
asked -each to: (a) increase the intensity and ^^^^^^y of 
thbir actions; and (b) work toother rather than separately. 
When results are assessed, the "bottom line" will be the 
extent to which the youth/work/schoolmg problem has been 
alleviated. The "next-to-the-bottom line" will be the 
extent to which and the effectiveness with which a true 
collaborative effort has been initiated. 

The purpose of this presentation is to address responsi- 
bilities of the formal education system in this ccpllaborative 
effort. Its basic thesis is that, as education discharges 
its Obligations under YEDPA, a series of opportunities - tor 
needed basic structural changes in education will inevitably 
emerge. While YEDPA, by itself, is not a sufficient reason 
to change the American education system, it may well become 
a catalyst for change. 

■ ^ - Remarks prepared tor presen tation at DOL/DHEW YEDPA workshop 
for CETA Prime Sponsors and LE^s in December 1977 and 
January 1978. - 



for basic educational r.h^^^^i^' ^.^^^^^s of ORportuni ties 

^^^^^^^^ .°e\.- ---- 

Obligations of Edu catio n Fo und in hh. v,; dpa Leal.l.fi^. 

The YEDPA law p l 9 Z^^^*.-^- ♦ 

tions Of education in several pl^^es ' ihev^frh'"" °bliga-«- 
as follows- FJ-<»ces. Tney can be summarized 

. /I 

Title I - Young Ad ult Conservation Corp s 

1. The Secretary of Labor is required to work with 
tO^ma^rsuiSblf/""'^''' ^-S"-"ion,°anr Welfare 

ge K„-e?^ . ^^l^^^-^T^J^^' 

■i^ evaluating trainfe^ 

^' Z^T Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture 

zStion^o"^^?!?^^ ^"i^ P^^li^ agency or org^nl- 
tSe 10 ^ State and/or local programs fu^IeS with 

I'ScafpSs'. °' (lef %ol?ar r 2'f r ^^^^ -d^ 

Title II. subpart 1 - Youth Tnn. nt i ..o Entitlement P.i pt Projects 

^* Ir^.nSi^;^ sponsor must provide assurances -that 

SeJ ^Sr"''^.^^^^ "^^^^ ^ith the appropriate 

^^^V Participating in-school youth are enrolled 
and meeting the minimum academic and at^enH^n^S 
requirements- of the school. Tsec 327?aW4f??f^ 
LE_As have obvious oHi f . Jgg^ ' J^ ^^^f ^IQ ) . 

. ip3Hsors with -these diff ^IH der cleag^.Lg g~g.>- 

2. The Secretary of Labor must, in his report 

the congress, include data ^itS respecrto tu^ 

llgitU "^e^ai" in school. (Sec. 

i ' ''• LBfts have cigar- obligations to- j = i 

I^hool yout^^^o ^n to Lhool- anH 
tpgr jalLLn school ""'^"""'"^ < n-school youth 
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The prime sponsor must provide assurances that 
consultation has been held.-with public and private 
Sonprofit'educational agencies including vocational 
and postsecondary education institutions. (Sec. ^ 
327(a)(4)(D)). Educational instit utions have an 
obligation to provide suc h consulta-tign . 




Title II. Subpart 2 - Youth Coimnunity Conservation and 
Improvement Projects 

1 The prime sponsor is required to include, in the 
proposed agreement to conduct such a project, a 
description of arrangements made with school . 

systems including school cooperative programs. 

(Sec 336 (b)(1)). Educators have an obligation^^io 
work 'with prime sponsors in mak ing such arrangeme^its 

2 The prime sponsor is required to describe plans 
^' for coordinating the training and work experience 

with school-related programs, including awarding 
academic credit. (Sec . 3 36 (b) ( 2) ) . Educators, 
have an obVigation to part icipate in forming 
and carryittg out these plans . 

3. Projects are required to be conducted in such a _ 

manner as to permit participating m-school youth 
to Coordinate their jobs with classroom instruction. 
(Sec 337(b)(2)). Educators have a respon sibility 

to arrange school schedules and the school . 

S.y- — -ir,^w;,ys iJkkt: make such coordinat ion workable 



day in way 

and effective. 



Title II, Subpart: 3 - Youth Employment and Training Progr 



am 



The program for in-School youth, under this sub- 
part; must .be administered, under contracts with 
the prime sponsor, by an LEA, a consortium of 
LEAS, or by a postsecondary educational institution 
(Sec. 346 (c)(2)). Educator^ have an obligation -to 
aHminiater such efforts. . < 
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^' ^^B^^ ^^^^^ 

34Mc??6rf''°°H:;''^^^^ guidance cSu"iJofs!"'tlec. 
and to de monstrate its valldTi=f - runction 

under"thifsub".r"^:?*K°* ^""'J^ available 

. in^icho'Si"yi:i?rSn'd^ra\^:e;;;iSL'sitSi2r™^ ' 

sponsors -and LEAs. • (Sec l^^dfl ^^Jf f"^"^ 
Obligation to m ake sur^^nff '-S^' ' I- ^^f ^ 

not a maximum, and to JT ZZ^'i^^^^ 

g:"::r:;e"v-t%" rr :.-ri' 'i' i--j^^jgH£ati^n TOtutions 

y .% s^onsSrs fSrilf •^""Jund.^ from prime 

tr^iZl aJaril^rreSpLvmfnt'" encourage programs 
to Presecondar^'?o:tS^°^TIec/548(cn!^S?r""""' 

Ity grused lor':;Srk :^perfei^ ^"^^ -''P"^ 

from various sIcTSeLj^Sff 2.':^ Vouth 
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r%"?rr:t^rL^°'=^°^=°"°"^"^-'2^''-^^--t^ 

in|fwer^oStr°"'?Ser'3Lf f^"""^^'^^ (?ncome- 



Xar??""'?iel "leCb,?" ^H^^i-hed under this 
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There are, thus, a minimum of 20 "l4gal obligations for 
education specified in this law. When viewed collectively, 
they tell us a great deal about what education is to <?o , but 
very little about how these ♦obligations are to be met. 

Specific Youth Needs Addressed in the YEDPA Legislation 

Title II of'YEDP^j, contains references - to a variety of 
youth need^ to be met jointly through collaborative efforts 
of CETA pr&ne sponsorsT community-based organizations, a^nd , 
education^ institutions. While education. is not solely. ^- . 
responsible for mee-ting these needs, it beh90ves all educators 
to be aware of the'ir nature. Including both in-school and 
out-of-school youth. Subpart 1 pertaifvs ..to needs of economically 
disadvantaged youth,, ages 16-19. Subparts -2 and 3 refer to 
needs of all youth, ages 16-21, as well as certain additional 
needs of economically disadvantaged youth. A summary listir^g 
of such youth needs for economically disadvantaged youth 
-includes the need to: 

Subpart 1 : 

'1. Earn enough money so they can remain in 
high school 

2. Earn. enough money so they can return to high 
school (for dropouts) 

3. Find ways of re-entering high school (for 
dropouts ) 

' ; 4^ Discover) career-related reasons for completing 

high scHool 



Subpar t 2 : 

' 1. "^^Earn money while acquiring specific vocational 
skills 

2 Expand options for vocational skill training 
beyond those offered by the education system 

3. Acquire general employabi 1 i ty skills 
Subpart 3 ; 

1. Engage in subsidized work experience that • ^ 
will enable, them to explore career options 
and ^make .better career decisions 

2. Acquire specific vocational skills 

3. Be recipients of transition services called 
for in this subpart available to all youth 
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16-2X.. These include, ^%'Ll^^lirthrL%^rio?T""''' 
■1. Counseling, including career counseling 
Occupational, educational i i. 



2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 



s^h^rSS^^Jk-""""' th/ transition fron, 



Job p;acemept assistance 
6. Assistance in combatting race and sex 

(a) J'^Hlu^^r^^e^thf? thev r"^^ '"^"^ three purposed 

partners in thfs collaboraJlvJ^''^^^''^ ^^^^^ 
meet for several years^ fbf t^ f ^^""^ drying to 

provides a series of n^w^i<= emphasize that the Act / ■ 
" approaches to mSltiL tLJJ developmenlt of ^ 

more that these neeSs arl Jo bS met^?h point out once 

' effort. . ^® ""®t through a collaborative 

O pportunities for iJeeded . E ducation.-, n>..^^^ ' ' v 

tions'tK^SgS ?tS^es2n?^^^^^^ ^ts YEDPA ^ obliga- 

Such" change must be planned fnd ?^^; Change is needed. 
sistent with all Ksic SoJl's S^^^T^"^^^ ^^^^ ^O'^" 
needs of aia itTIdents? ^?BDPA prov^^^ and the educational 

several opportunities for h^=s5 ^ ^ education with 
, its obiig£?ions i^der- tSs Aci? ^^^'^^^^^ it seeks to meet 

^Mi^i^iit^^ ^ 

Of ^EDPA contain provisLns ggr rn ^ J^^'^'^^ ' ^^^veral parts " 
^the personnel and physicarres^niol ^2°^..^°"'*^^ t° utilize 
as' well as those of the eiacl??o^^S«?^ ""^^ broader community/ 
themselves for work Thi?^oH^, ?3 J^^tem, in preparing" 
tunity to use the communi^v""« »^rf!.!rS°°^P^<^ an oppor- 
Educators have known for yea?s that Jo,^J?h ^^^^^^tory. 
in more Places than the clasJroo^ ,- ^ ^^'^ ^''^ l^^rn 

reading books, and fSm mo?e pe?sons"th?r through. . 

in this increasingly comp?fI Society , ^we can'no"?^ ^^^^f^^^- 

\ '^-*-'=^^yf we can no longer plan 



to duplicate community learning resources within the school- 

• house walls] If we can apply^ such principles to , the business/ 
labor/industry community, we can also apply them .for other 
purposes to such community settings as libraries, museums, 

art galleries, and community service agencies. Just as 
students can learn outside of the school building, so, too, 
can educators. To seize this opportunity would provide 
educators a means to implement such longstanding educational 
goals as those found in the extended school day; the dis- ♦ 
tended school, and the ^,year-round school. 

Opport^unity 2: "To learn about and implement new ways of 
awarding academic credit . Throughout the YEDPA, repeated . 
emphasis ig placed .on the need to find ways of awarding 
academic credit for work experience. Since four out of 
every five high schools already do so, there is nothing new 
about' the concept. What is new is the request ^that academic^ 
credit be awarded for experiences neither supervised nor 

• evaluated by prof essibn-al educators. On top of this, parts 
of yEDPA .also ask for academic credit to be awarded both for 
basic academic skills and employability skills acquired 
through' the YEDPA experience. V 

American education faces serious and inescapable respon- 
-sibilities both to guarantee the validity of academic credit 
granted and for assuring that . such credits are appropriate 
to count toward graduation re<3uirginehts. These responsi- 
bilities can be met within the framework of athe YEDPA 
legislation only . 4 f plailning' and implementation efforts in 
the arena of performance evaluation a:^e stressed. ^Such 
efforts must move us away from so great a dependence on the 
amount of time spent in a. classroom as a criterion for 
credit-counting and toward a greater emphasis on demonstrated 
performance. Resistance to performance evaluation, as a 
basis for granting academic credit, has come both because 
some educational experiences defy pure performance evaluation 
and because instrumentation for performance evaluation 
remains imperfect. If othe YEDPA legislation can 'serve to 
stimulate educators .to, value , to validate, and to use per- 
formance evaluation as^ a basis for granting academic credit, 
a significant step will have been taken toward improving our 
entire system of formal education. The large sums of dis- 
cretionary knowledge building funds available under ^YEDPA 
should help greatly. f 

Opportunity 3: To provide diversified educational oppor- ' 
tunities for students within the framework of an integrated 
educational system . All three subparts of Title II of YEDPA 
provide multiple opportunities for special services aimed at 
helping economically disadvantaged students. It is a 
direction that is eminently necegsary . This is not to say 
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it is suf|iGient. We must follow this same principle for 
aj.j.. Tnis, too, represents an opportunity for educational 

> tiSr^"?H^''^ implementation long overdue in^erfcan edCSa- 
ci?S;.q ^^^-^''^"S^P^^ . ^''^^^ question is what some have des- 
?air to ai? =^ H^''^""^ °^ fairness." which hold^ that, tS be 

' fxperlSnces ^o^?Jn """^"^ ^^^^^^ ^° exactly tAe same 

diffe^lnSI^' Sf^^^^^v''^^^^^^ ^''^ value individual 

ness"-?-i e' Is f ^^'^ '^"^u" "doctrine of unfair- 

?rue "doc;^;;^ 3^^%-''^''^''^ ^^^^ should be abolished. A 
true doctrine of fairness" would demand that assuminr, 

leveir difl^r-?^„ S ?'f?^<= school" and "middle school" ^ 
2oS?JiSn — students, it will have made a significant 

SSS?t?5ff 5 ' possible occupational choices to those 
available under the Act. To avoid this danger, it is 
essential that educators .sta^rt planning'now tS discover wavs * 
aoa?f §t??^^?"°"'^^^^^^ disadvantaged ?outh wSose qa?ISr^ 

differ from opportur^ities available under thS Act 
goa^s alternative ways ^of .moving toward suc.h caSer 

l„«,-..°"f^ again, education is faced with a stimulus oonor- 
tunity to change, holding implications fot al^ stuLn?s 
tStI? choices profoundly affect" the individuS?'!* 

total lifestyle. Such choices have been unduly res?rici-^rl 
lZnZ7a ?eve? °S ^""'^ °^ parental ocCdpaLSnfJoSiSf 

Se^ anS ttZt}'' ^^^^PJ^ional stereotyping based on race, 

Sppor?CnitiC tS enaao^''?^'* inadequate 
tionJrsociSL ?tlel?^ W^t^mS^f exploration in the occupa- 
4-^^ ^v-.v.itiuy itsexr. witla more than seven out of ev^^r-v 

cS?l^ges curjfn?li^ enrolled in secondary schools°fnd ' 
Slit;? currently expressing need for more help in career 
fs a chalTenae^^ the^time has surely come to consJSer ?hfS 
The neel iriLrfor'^"''^'''-"''^^.^^^""^'^^ ^"'S decision-makers . 
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Opportunity 5; To relate educational experience s to later 
lifestyle activities of youth . Title II, Subpart 3 , of 
YEPPA calls ;^or school-based counselors to certify that work 
experience opportunities are related to career and educa- 
tional goals of par^ticipating students. This, of course, is 
only the. top of the ■ "iceberg" of educational relevancy. 
Whether or not work experiences are related to educational 
experiences wiLl,iri reality, depend on the degree to which 
the teaching faculty -recognizes the need and- possibilities 
for doing so. Important as counselors obviously are, it is 
. in the classroom,, not in the counselor's office, where the 

student will either experience or fail to experience- 

relationships between. school subjects and work experience 
opportunities av^,ilable under YEDPA. . , 

If YEDPA can stimulate American education to move 
toward an ihcreasfed emphasis, in every classroom, on the 
usefulness of subject matter in both career and. other 
style activities, g»teat progress will have been made. Such 
an effort will surely alleviate such current symptoms of 
educational deficiency as lowered test scores, classroom 
discipline, and high truancy rates. When both student and 
teacher can clearly see the usefulness of the subject 
matter, the general health of American education will surely 
improve. The key person among professional educators is the 
classroom teacher. Hopefui;ty, implementation of YEDPA will 
reir^force this most basic of all educatiohal truths . 

Concluding Remarks . * / 

■ . ' j 

It is apparent that the YEDPA legislation addresSe^ a 
host of 'youth needs that have been of concern to American 
education for several ye'ars . It is equally apparent that, _ 
Joy calling for a collaborative effort involving other 
'segments of the community also concerned about . such youth 
needs the oddS; of meeting such needs are enhanced. 

The YEDPA legislation clearly calls for the /active and 
deep invplvement of professional educators. The obligations 
of educators contained in this legislation cannot be fully 
met unless some basic changes are made in the system of 
education. This legislation can serve as a catalyst for 
stimulating such changes in directions tha-t will enhance the 
quality of educa'tion. It is an ' opportunity that must not be 
missed and a challenge that mus.t be met. 



PROMOTING COOPERATION AMONG THE EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING COMMUNITIES UNDER YEDPA* 

4Dr. Robert Taggart 
Administrator^ Office of Youth Programis 
Employment and Tr'aining Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 

It is clearly the intent of Congress and I believe, a 

well-directed one that there be olose coordination between 

the Department/of .vtabor and the Department of Health , Educa- 
tion, and Welfare at the Federal and local levels under the 
youth efforts. The Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act provides the resources and mandate for such 
coordination. 

But coordination is a means not an end , and it is 
important to first determine, and agree upon, goals before 
launching any collaborative efforts. In broad outline ^it 
least, it is quite cleaV what Congress ultimately intended 
under YEDPA and I think we can agree on the value of these 
aims . 

First, the law , envisions an individualized, compre- 
hensive approach to aid youth in the school-to-work transi- 
tion. A wide range of services are to be provided under 
YEDPA in-'school programs, and these are to be tailored to 
the interests and abilities of each youth, jWith careful 
consideration of labor market realities. j 

Second, the Act envisions a continuity and coordina-\ - 
tion of services which dges not now exist dLn many cases . 
The idea is to link In-school jobs' with sximmer jobs 
carefully structured program, and to enrich all .jobs j/ith 
other types of assistance. 

Third, the Act seeks to improve available services. 
In particular, it focuses on the goal of making work experi- 
ence morfe meaningful. It was Congress ' belief that previous 
work efforts* had in many cases become disguised income 
transfer programs, which did not even provide supervision, 
much less career-related skills. Another emphasis is on 
improving occupational informatipn and its delivery. 

Fourth, YEDPA encourages a closer tie between the 
contexit of education isfid work programs soS^at what is 
learned .at the jqb site and in vocational classes supports 
4nd is supported by what is learned in the* academic class- 
room. * ' ' 



♦Remarks prepared for DOL/DHEW YEDPA workshops for CETA 
prime sponsors and local education agencies , in December 
4.977 and January' 1978. : 4 
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Fifth, the Act seeks to fencourage school comoletion anH 
comS?^f^''^H^°"'^^^^° ^^^^ dropped, ou? back to Schoor to 
credential ^^"^ educations and to secure the high scLo? , 

Sixth, YEDPA hopes to provide every youth with the 
iil^hJ^?*'^''" '}^^^^^ to make wise career decisions The 
1^5?^?^^ improved occupational information is one mani- 
tVDina ^° overcome sex Stereo- 

counsSiing ' ^""^ ^ ^^^^^^ to improve occupational 

The Act mandates a" number of specif ic . linkaaec, Hei-w««r, 

segmeni of "Sedpa^^^h • "'k^'J^ Employment and Training Programs 
segment Of -YEDPA which distributes $537 million to st2to ^r.^ 

local governments for comprehensive youth ser??ces I2 

^oSth ?Lfr^" ^--i^"-^ed specif iLiirfor?A-schooi 

aS^^eemenrhJtwfr^w''^^ ^P^"*^ ""^^^ th^ terms o? an 

agreement between the Comprehensive Employment and TraTni^rr 
tS^^f Prxme sponsor which administers DoS'^fSnds? fnd ^ 
^c. ^^^liTll^'''' The LEA-CETA agreement is a" chLce > 

^S^??f^ activities of the schools and prime sSonsorS 

faSh^on.' ^""^ ..^v ^^"^ them together in 'a rational 

m^^^vf.:. o*^?® Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Proiects 
seSki^o tes^^h^ YEDPA wit^ a $115 million fJlocition, 

seeks to test the. effects and feasibility of guaranteeina 
jobs to disadvantaged youth who are in schoSl or aSrIS to 

crekSd^r-^'r^-.'S"^ ^^^"^ is whether enough iobrSSn^be " 
created vtsr secured for ybnth who .may want them " A seSond I'c, * 
the number of job-takers, ahd;.;thus: the costs 'of Enti?Sfme5t 

scAciri5"?obr;^ unknown how many dropouts will^^etirn * 
ref?Si^L^ ^^ Jl ""^^ ll^'^l^' y°^th do return or 

thfri^lf dLrSv^^^g^^ fundamental- question |s whethet. 

tnis wixLi ,a.mprove their f-utu^^employability. 




credit * ho 'J^S requires an-^its programs /that academic 
SJSfj'i 3 "?^f? ''^^^^ feasible for work experience This 
?C?ip Thf^J.''^*^'' ^^""'^ i'^^"^ ^^^It Conserva?ion SS?ps) and"" 
wSSJ ;h f are to. heSp youth finish school and to link' 

-c^tsVroo^^^ -^-^ ^h-y can le^rn'ift. the'"- . . 



In seeking to implement these specific mandates, the 
broader aim of coordination, and the ultimate goal of better 
programs for youth, it is important to recognize some of the 
obstacles. 

1. The first is, of course, the necessarily rapid 
pace of implementation. YEDPA seeks institutional changes 
and careful experimentation, but it is also part of an 
economise stimulus package. We are under constant pressure 
to movfe as rapidly as possible. Obviously, this does not 
leave time to. do all the foundation building and thinking we 
would like. Also, the one-year authorization for the programs 
does not help. \ ; i;^^ 

2. Second, we are being asked to do many things which 
we do not know how to best .accomplish. This is especially 
true in the Department of Labor where we know very little 
about such subjects as academic credit and in-school career 
counseling. But all of us are uncertain when it comes to 
such subjects as LEA-CETA agreements. This approach has 
never been tried before except in a few isolated areas. 

3. Third, we do not have the leverage or mandate tcp 
achieve specific institutional changes. For instance, while 
the award of academic credit is mandated, there are a variety 
of approaches and we have neither the knowledge, desire, nor 
authority to choose between them in our regulations. Our 
employment and training system is largely decentralized, and 
We must leave a wide degree of flexibility in light df 
varying local conditions. Finally, the money is not adequate 
to provide leverage for many changes. Only $118 million of 
the first $1 billion is mandated to be spent on in-school 
ycruth under the iEA-CETA agreement- Spread over 16,000 " 
LEAs,. this will not buy much in the way of change. 

We do not, then, see these new programs as the cutting 
edge of institutional change. Rather, they are a way of 
recognizing an^ promoting innovative approaches already 
ongoing, and further encouraging linkages which have been 
building. The LEA-CETA agreement, for instance, will hope- 
fully be a forum for thinking through issues of mutual 
concern to schools and the employment and training system, 
but most of all to youth. In fact/ YEDPA is simply another 
step xfiia continu^ing process. The growfch of cooperative, 
education prpgrams , tlie ,Work study, ah<? career education 
thrusts have already' done much to break down the barriers - 
between school and work. The cross-fertilization of' advisory 
councils has been useful. YEDPA provides the resources for 
further progress down this road. 



date/ to mention sorae of the specific ajtions to 

t 

the c|A,«s^^5Sli%^!L'%'^?i;^it"he?^rso"^|fe*?io"?St'?h™^^'^ 

ment of an LEA-cpta arr^^^T««^\u • ^ pj-an por the develop- 

xjiift ujii-A agreement in order to ;^*ae!nT-A 4-u^4- j-t. • 
document is not rush^rt nr,^ ^.^r ^.u assure that this 

with the public schoSls ra^hSr-^h -3? least sit down 

S""?: achfeCf^'^?fS SSJ!„^?_"2?"f?^.- we certainly 



achieve, public school-CETA linkages 

2™^?''??"°?,- "•'"^ -§:iSi^o?s^^°?f°rir^ua\^ 

issues: A^LiSS^^n^S^'^lf unal^s'L"^.^!; ^ T ^ """"'^^ °^ ' 
Which establishes a noini- 2^^?^ ^-^^^ agreed to 

identifying and Lppo?tiL^m^5i?^ committee, procedures for 
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mBKIfmLuf^, -vin yU sought to use our discretionary funds 

YED^^^td^rthS? the'- collaboration prpce^s. . On the . 
broadest 3caie, - we have set aside $15 to $20 million foif y 
inc2n?i5e |ranJ:s to .localities for model in-school programs 
•of the typl envisioned under the YETP 22 percent set-aside. , 
A precondition for the grant is a workable LEA-CETAagree- 
•ment. Rather than using the stick of deta-iled regulations, 
we have, therefore, used the carrot. Details on this grant 
program will be mkde available shortly when the dust settles 
on current ^planjiing processes, 

.We are also using discretionary funds to support a 
demonstration, of alternative career education approaches 
outside the schools. DOE. is working jointly with NIE on 
thia activity^- We anre supporting a number of work ^ducation 
councils and-fpifoviding the wherewithal for other prime 
Sponsors to follow- the model. There will be a structured ^ 
'demonstratioik testing the comparative effectiveness of . 
alternative iohool- to-work transition service approaches and 
delivery ag^ts. And funds are transferred to NOICC for 
improvenie^s in career information and its delivery. 

4v *' We have sought to let everyone know what we are 
doing and why, so that no one is dealt out of the action 
because of the lack of information. Our first step was to ^ 
prepare a Progra m Planning Charter explaining our interpre- 
?I?iSns an d intents. We hav^ prepa red a Knowledge Development 
Plan detailing the allocations of discretionary funds and 
what we hope to learru 'We have also prepared \Monitoring 
and Assess ment Plan Mid a Technical Assistance Plan, as well 
as a continuously updated set of questions an^^^^'^J''?^^ - 
related- to the regulations?) The Charter Was distributed 
publifcly in September; tR^other materials were all made 
' avaiiable recently to prime sponsors and to any^other 

interested parties .^ Education . groups will be able to secure 
them through DHEW. This is really an experiment to see what . 
happens if you try to plan from the start and to explain 
everything to the public. . - ' 

Additionally, we are preparing a range of technical 
assistance materials. Some of these are a joint product 
with DHEW. A short guide on academic credit as currently 
available. An outline of the elements of LEA-CETA agree- 
ments is to^ be completed very soon. 

I think you will agree that this represents a compre- 
hensive effort to achieve collaboration between .the educa- 
tion and employment and training systems. The success of 
these ventures depends on several things: 
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First, everyone must realize th^h 
-..charted seas. We in the Offtof ^2 ^ we are moving into 
make many mistakes anS we w^l f SLS^..'^^"^^ • ^^^1 
think it is imoortanl- *. i ^ ^""^ blind spots. i 

tolerance L 'nSSS^rl^ ^^"f f.^^^ ^^-^^ Likewise, 



needed at the local level. 

are nor?rxed"™n^rlt^^^ the current arrangements 

how to best ac^Lve itf aims anrv?..n^ ^^^^"^ discover 

but rather a knowlldge'^dev^lopment^'tool '^^Ih 
exaggerate shortcominas or- ■ should not 

comes to alteri^n^rlngements successes when it later 

does not'm^artSrf e'dCSat?:^ s'^Suld^ 

it. can get. DHEW, Tn'fJct? p^ep^rfd^S l^st^^^" """"^ ^^""^ 
joint ventures that would h^.rf ? ^ °^ proposed 

tionary resources Ld more Yet f??^^""""^^ discre- 
^ What was and was nSt feaJ!ble we ^^J"" "'^ carefully assessed 
together extremely well ^ managed to pull 

.certalnrf appropriate fSr'^So" " ^ience . While it is 

done to achieJS'^coSJdi^atiSn ''fnr/^ ^^^^ 
must wai. .or a time^L"\^^L"ss;th'e^Sutc^-:^^^^^ 

The DSE^linkag^r^JJe been sC^rf s^"^ prospects. 
Marshall and o?her top dScisf on^^^?"-"^^^ effective. Secretar 
Labor have stressed TnteragencrTTnJf^ ^" the Department of 
concerned that we work c^olelv wi^? deeply 
The respo/ise of thf. ^r^^Zt ^ education system. 

competi?i^r indicaLf ^'":ir?°;;^^J|3^2nd'^f b 

education and employment and ability for local 

together Thf>r^ Z^^l^ and training systems to work 
^^l^-sl'.ff^rt\r^^^ -^ead. Burf Pledge 

bbration a reality so thl^ wi^^ of Labor to make colla- 
barriers between school SndJork f^^^^f "^ially reduce the 
tion and employment ins t^tutlS^J' between educa- 



III. SUMMARIES OF INDIVIDUAL SEMINARS 

HELD AT FIVE YEDPA WORKSHOPS ^ 



The brainstorming strategy known as Phillips 66 was 
used to elicit problems, concerns, and recommendations from 
the workshop groups. The Phillips 66 method has particular 
characteristics for which it was selected and used £or the 
YEDPA workshop seminars. The characteristics for which it 
was selected are: (1) it is most useful in meetings where 
the participants all have expertise and knowledge with 
respect to the problems under consideration, and (2) it 
works best when used with people who are at. the operational 
level. 

The Phillips 66 method is ideal for situations wlT^re it 
is believed participants have more to gain from listening to 
their colleagues than from "outside experts . " 

Department of Labor and Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare personnel jointly drew up the questions for each 
seminar topic. Participants had an opportunity to review 
these, questiojis before each seminar. Each of the aeminars 
had a DOL and/or DHEW representative who could clarify 
questions and provide feedback, whenever possible, as well 
as carry participants' ideas, suggestions, and concerns back 
to representatives of the participating agencies. All _ 
participants' schedules were arranged so that each could 
attend a seminar on each of the four topics. 

Phillips 66 highlights the process of sharing. It was 
hoped that all participants would benefit from' the collection 
of ideas available from their colleagues. 

Dingle Associates, Inc. is indebted to the following 
indivilauals who contributed extensive notes and/or write-ups 
on the seminar sessions: 

A. Dallas Workshop 

1. Implementing YEDPA .... ....... Joseph A. Hines 

2. Work Experience ....... Walter Rambo 

3. Career Development . . . . E. Neil Carey 

4. Academic Credit Ed Coleman 

B. San Diego Workshop 

1. Implementing YEDPA Joseph A. Hines 

• 2. Work Experience Jack P. Sappmgton 

3. Career Development Arvin C. Blome 

4. Academic Credit - Vincent p. Barry 
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C. Boston Workshop 



2; i^;Ei^2^!!^^^?^^=°P^ ••••• Joseph A. Hines 

Academic Credit ^1 McKinnon 



work Experierfce Donald E. Beineman 

4: SS:X^i^^2?i2?r"^ • • John E. R_advany 



Atlanta Workshop f 

2' ioJi^r"^"^"^ if Joseph A. Hines 

3. Career Developr^nt john F. Standridge 

4. Academic Credi/^ Richard cSSpbel? 

Cincinnati Workshop 



career Development Richard 

Academic Credit .-. Edwin 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Jackson 
E. Cain 
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A. Dallas Workshop (December 12- 13, 1977) 

1. Implementing YEDPA Seminars 

NOTE: Because the Implementing YEDPA sessions 
were conducted in lecture style at all 
five workshops and because their basic 
content remained the same, the following 
composite report has been prepared, 
synthesizing the major points of all five 
^ workshops, representing 20 seminar sessions. 

Each workshop on Implementing YEDPA began with * 
briefing for participants on the legislative history of the 
Act (P. L. ^95-93) . As set forth in the pertinent Congre«- 
sional literature distributed to participants, YEDPA seeks 
to meet the critical demand' for youth employment, not only 
by supporting local demonstration efforts, but also by 
creating immediate job opportunities for unemployed , youth. 

The mandate for a collaborative undertaking by manpower 
and education personnel was identified as aVkey feature of 
the legislation. Furthermore, the Written agreement between 
prime sponsors and local education agencies (LEAs) was noted 
as the foundation of its potential success. In addition, 
the built-in flexibility in reaching these agreements was 
emphasized as a significant contribution in furthering the 
dual objectives of YEDPA. 

While stressing the importance of a solid foundation 
for realizing the full intent of YEDPA, workshop leaders 
referred to the need for each written agreement to be seen 
as a beginnj-ng, not ah end. 

Presenters informed participants that all indications 
^ point to FY 1979 funding for YEDPA programs and, therefore, 
continuation of existing prime sponsor/LEA agreements. 
Thus, it seems evident that the opportunity exists for 
improving coordination and strengthening current 1 linages. 

In addition to Department of Labor staff, personnel 
representing local education and manpower agencies were on 
hand to ttorticipate/^n discussions on Implementing YEDPA. 
By offering participants their past experiences as examples, 
these presenters provided a well-rounded perspective on the 
possibilities that exist in solving the youth unemployment 
rate. Problems posed. by the .employment situation surfaced^ 
as did evidence that YEDPA may well act as a catalyst for 
educational change. 
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prewntir ofi««d ny,,". l""?.;"^^"^^.''"' School Sya tern, one 
for expecting VEDPA^to^Sa^ra'po^l^^^e'lX^^^^^"^^ 

•st«b?ia{;ed"?^rtyTeai:^a^ bv"."?"" ^^-^^-^^on, which was 
Motors to support edScf tion«?^^ ^ former Presidentof General 
System has had an ongo^na 0000^?"°^;*"^?"' . "^^"^ ^^^"^ School 
with benefits accrurnHLe^^rrto ^Jh^S/"^'^?^^ changes 
chance to observe demons tJatio^ ^° «^^»o°l^youth . The system's 
scored the importance of «^^r;^?o? °2''^"'° indeed under- 

each student's needS^ adaptability in meeting ' 

students whose elScaiionaf ^^ff^^^^^^^^ ^° ^»^°se 
effectively l^n^ttT.''^'^^^^^^^^^ be 

the beJlefi^s'orthe ^c^oSJ'svs tern"" ?""^j:°"f ^ ^^^^^ to 

tunity fot makina Lhno?» system. m shaping a. new oppor- 

YEDPA can proC^SI eve?v stuSfn/^^^"^^^^' commented!^ ' 
benefits of the educltionaV ^''"^^ to .th^ 

individual right system and help fulfill that 

« 

prese^t^r st^terth^??^°r;^oS:r?h^"''^' workshop 
by the prime sponsor ^ndtSe^^h^^f agreement was signed 
sector and com^uni?^-bafed or|Sn?!atfon^^^' ^''^ P-^i^ate 
partners in their wiittin agJIemen" are very visible 

The initiative for thiQ i i 
desegregation order p?Lr to YEDPA^? i ^ 
working relationshitss 12- f passage. Although 

and private IndClt^y and ttklwlL^^u^'t^'' ^"^^ ^i'^tem 
based organizatiurtsT it was not un^i^^Vn^^S community- 
order that the four groups c^e to^^^K ^ desegregation 
was passed, .Dallas was alr^J^^. ?!^^®''^^ -^^^n YEDPA 

Close relationships aLna tSf^„,2"^ v,^y in establishing 
Which serve youthf ?he fruits of fn-^^^^J'^ ^^ the community . 
evident not only in Iht fmoi^f of ^ • ^ collaboration were 
in the YIEPP propoSa^^ but a?so fn'^tiri^ participation 
could be produced under^sL^rrtime'cons't^^i^^^f Proposal 

sponsors an^^LEAs ^l\'^2 °'pasf att"" i-plications for prime 
betweert agencies havi h^^Kff ^*. ^*'^"'^^^ collaboration 

as coor?iiLt?on^co^u^^ISi^I^^^fn^^""^^^^^^^ ^^^h 
agency -turf." The-fact Perceived threats to 

can .benefit current cI?A/^IA e?f or^f ' . ^^"^^ "^^^ hindsight 
problem, areas and ..^^^f^^^J^ Zt^^^t,^^ , 
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\. one presenter was able, to isolate some of ^he issues, 
t^iat, in his. experience, have -made collaboration difficult 
.--45- -fch^^^«i^~-^long-..-w^^^^^^^^ YEDPA which he:^ 

>^^els Wiil foster CETA/LEA. collaboration. After presenting 
aspe<5ts oh both sides of the issue, this P^^senter offered 
the following objectives as important to fulfilling YEDPA s 
aoals- (1) collaboration must build local support and 
• involve the private sector more heavily; (2) evaluation must 
■ go' beyond the traditional "numbers game;" (3) experiment 

CtiSn with a mix of both low- and high- income youth must be 
' encouraged; (4) overall, YEDPA programs must have sufficient 
' lead time for planning; and (5) YEDPA P^^'Srams mns^ pe^ 

granted sufficj^nt time to .fully determine their effective- 
and to i,ii^itutionalize positive changes within school 



ness 

systems . ^ * 



A Case' Study 

The fact that some prime sponsors had: already achieved 
creative and productive linkages served to prompt partici- 
pants to recognize that YEDPA could in fact be a catalyst 
for institutional change. Representatives of the Harbor 
City Learning program in -Baltimore , Maryland, presented a 
case study of how the collaborative process worked as pnme 
sponsors ind LEAS jointly addressed Baltimore ' s dropout and 
truancy problems which had reached epidemic proportions. 

Harbor City Learning is a Baltimore Public High School 
program operated by the school system under contract to the 
ial?imore GETA prime sponsor. At^^first, ^he school system 

contributed one principal now the school system contributes 

onS principal, two vice-principals, 44 teachers, and several 
clerical staff; this amounts to an in-kmd contribution of 
$6lS;000 annually. Because the city did not wish to promote 
two competing school systems, the existing school system, 
rather than- the prime sponsor, operates Harbor City even 
though the funding is primarily CETA income.^ = 
. ■ . . ' 

Based on a needs assessment survey, Baltimore planners 
or>iginally learned that most students dropped out for three 
basic reasons: (1) the nonrelevancy of the . traditional 
school curriculum; (2) the lack of recognition of individual 
needs (class sizes averaged 30 to 50); and (3) ecp.nomic 
pressures. \f 

Harbor City Learning addressed each of these needs. 
First, Harbor City was created as an alternative education 
program integrating classroom instruction with career educa- 
tion and work experience. Second, the class size was 
reduced to 15 (later increased to 18). H.oweyer, since 
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are not paid for cLssro^^^^^^ "^^^'- ^ Allowances ' 

^year on\"t^^SesSj\K^ the entire 

•consists ,.of f i.ve Wation^l ,^=4-^^^" " Program . 

and an 86-studentlxper?enL2B^^^^ ° 
Each vocational clSs?e? contain rhr.?^^'' Education component, 
school system staff L =3 • prime sponsor and 

Of fering^ and Lsures tLlx'^eliLncri"""" vocational 
sector jobs in Baltimore ^ to- available private 

offeriSg^^ind'w^^nS^^ -^^^e^ic 
school diploma and a g2S ftudinf^S S''^ a Regular" high 

program are allowed full- timf^J J complete the GED' 

' o.f the school year > Tit Wa^nr ^''P^''^^"^^ ^"^il the erid 
from the State^?ep;rtment^Sf EdS^f ^ ^° ^ waiver , 

program..) partment of Education to off^r the GED. . 

' , ; . . ' ■ ' ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ "'^ ' • ■ 

have to bS Ill^j^^S JSr CElA^J^it^^^^^ Program, students ' 

YETP), read at lealt at a ^ ' 5^ ^^""^ recently 

graduate within twS/yeJrJ li-,^^ ! be able'; to " 

academic and dSpar^me?? s^a Jar^rJ^ n^^st _ meet certain ^ 

Discipline is haJdlerby ^ st^^^ ^^"'jin in . the progrfin. : " 

superior performan.,S^^^p^bl?cir^^^^^^ ^^^^ v 

not beeS tT^^^^^ has - 

the prime sponsor^and the ^choo^ Partnership between 

aided by the local aovI??rrff ^° i ^^^^"' ^^^ ^^^^ greatly 
the schLl LpSrin tenSh^ wL^T^'i"^^^ * ^" ' Bal timore , both 
school board.,^and the ma^Aow^? if ""h^^^^ by an appointed > 
Mayor -s Cabinet? ^his oraaniL^^''^''^°f ^""^ members of the 
dictional friction organization helps to reduce, juris- 

are not necessarily fight ^br- ^ traditional school ' 

setting, -^y rignt tor an alternative education 



Some other signif ican-t constraints encountered over the 
* years have incliaded the "who evaluates me, who pays nie 

syndrome which, when schoql and manpower staff are under a 
single director, can cause divided loyalties. And finally, 
the permission of the State Department of Education waS 
required in order for nonsch6ol system (noncredentialed) 
s€aff to be able to award academic credit. 

" -■ ■ ' ■■ * > ' ." ■ » 

• While the representatives of the. Harbor City Learning 
program stressed that LEA/prime sponsor collaboration takes 
' time, they also reported evl^a^ce thaf institutional change 
can occur, that the collaboratW process <=f ^^^f^^^f^ 



academic and work experience can be integrated. The, tact 
that Baltimore has seen inany dropouts receive a . diploma 




IS 

ce rate 



through Harbor City and that, in fact, the atten 
is far higher tha*i^that within the general schoeH. pop.u- 
lation. ' ^ 

•By fdcusing on the process of prime sponsor/LEA colla- . 
boration, the workshop on Implementing YEDPA afforded parti-^ 
cipants a well-rounded pei^spective of the problems .along . 
'with, examples Of actual operations. These discussions^ 
allowed participants to clarify the process of developing an . 
agreement- as well as to consider their respe^.tive roles .and , 
the. rble^ of ot^er- community agencies m providing^ the 

services required. . ^ . / , 

- ■ , ■ ■ • '. ' e ■.■ 

■ A number of issues surfaced which, .received s^fe' concen- . 
trated a-ttention in the three other works-hops on Academic . 
Credit, Work, Experience, and Career Development . A sampling . 
of these included: ' : 

Coll aboration - In fulfilling the intent, of ^DPA, 
both the- LEA and- the ptirae sponsor must bp involved ^ 
in fully understanding community conditions . 
especiaj-ly. as they relate to youth servic.es; they . 
% must reach joint agreement on whoni/they want to , 

serve; and each must identify its fole and understand 
the roles of the other(s) involved.. Finally,, all 
mu^t agree on standards/criteria against which. . 
they can judge ^performance in a mutually construc- 
'. ti've way. _ 

' • The "Uppe r" Hand " - Although in some 'sense the ^ 

■ prime sponsor, can specify certain basic parameter s^_^ 

in negotiations, neither the^i^arirme sponsor nor. the 
• LEA has access to. at least 22 percent of the YETP 
funds without an agreement. The bottom line is, 
therefore, i-h^i- both must work together . Impasses 
may require a third, party ' s involvement' such as 
the Regional ■ Of f ice . . 
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Private Sect or Involvemenf- a*- = - 
sponsors should be Invo^vL g thAuiiil^' ^'^"^ 
in, Identifying occupations If ^owth JS thr^JS"' 
market land in helninrr rj<»Tr^rZ. in . the labor 

While aet>vi council I exrS°?n^P*^''^^ ="'''i'="l« - 
can look/EorwSrrto thi if:Mt.= ^^ others 

s^ol^i^^ ^^^^^ t^l^ 
carter for i^tt^^^^-^^^n. 

The Meas ure of Succ^^cjq t4^ ^ ^/ , 

luore assistance was nieded in an?? °^ri?"^ ^^'^^^ - 
measuring successs S™k goal-setting and 

fialle glals wluld be ?ho=i\^^^=°""''^" quanti- 
which had aJol^ed ovL Wme.'"^'^'' °" experience " , 

t^^IHfi^SBief^hiir'i^^^r^^^ expressed mis- ' ' 
lffor?s" to lr^^^r?o?'^;'^^°."'^''^ "appropriate . " 
also bfing alfoS2S f?£ ^•?^'*;«'^S "^^'^it without ' . 
this r-esponSiMlifv ' iS"^*^ necessary to fulfill 

reported by sev^ri^'Brf??? ? " ^''^ '^"'=<=®=ses 

suggested |fifrprogf^^lS'P?S5f' it was^. 

credit for work »exDi?l£r,i -^^"-"3 ^'''^ aoadeihio^ 



i. State iev^l. 
1 . Work Experience Senii n^r-« 



four seminars^'SrwLk^Experienc^ ""^^^^^ workshop's 

resource's was viewed as Sn in ^SS.- ^^*^ integrating community 
mentation plkn. ?S fact eaSh comp.oneht of the implfel 

resources* as .a major contVibS^o^^S^'' identified community 
success. collaborator to y;EDPA's 

r ^ • * ^ C 

tency in ^itlTsiiont'!%t^t^%^^ with* some consist 

of the rules and regulatiSnlllf ectf nS'' ^"terpretation. 
activities, the ihitiation fr>H^ ''"''^ experience . 

•ties, and ;hl ro^S of ^Jeoular^ 

to the youths' work experiences^^^°"^^^^*^^^^ 

the f undamentrrgoal ^i^ir^lj^^'^^i participants that 
youth- re<5uired c^mmit^int from^both^?t 

and education.. However makina' ?? .,^; business community, • 
raised several specific isSues wiLr''^ advantageously 
attention. Discussion^ ^erpLv?c?L^f ""^r^?.*^^^'^^ immediate 
of these issues to be • . Participants to identify several 



... ■ • ; ■■ ' ^- ■• • ■ ■ : ■ - ■ ' 

• . duplication pf -job slots with existing 

_.:..^_.-„..--VJOjcaiiiQn.a;l:_.prQgr -„...__ ^..„_... 

. , ■ " ' f . ' . 

• subsidies for on-the-job training^ 

• determinatipn of responsibilities for securing 
♦ . 2oh sites • 

.■ '*■'■■ " ■ . ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

• analysis of the. potential learning at a job 

■ .site by either LEA or CETA 

m determination of the priority for placement 

■" a in either public ^nonprof it organizations or.. ^ 

♦ ' . profit-making businesses 

• ■ , ' ' ' ' • ' - ■. • ■ 

^ • fprmalizatioh of relationships between educa- 

■ tioh and business. - 

Several participants expressed concern that work 
experience/programs^would upset cooperative vocational 
programs, especially if resources were appj.ied to subsi- 
dizing work stations. In a, similar vein, concerns were r ■ 
expressed that work experience programs might adv^sely 
affect a youth"' s e'ducational possibilities and skills 
learning potential; that is,, they might offer a "watered > 
down" version of course content as a means of attracting 
disadvantaged \students and, in doing so-i, result in a mass 
- exodus from the more rigorous regular School curriculum; or, 
"on the other hand, *they might fail to develtpp a rigorous 

skill? training portion of the program one consisting only 

of menial tasks — -and "there)iy not develop^ salable jph entry 
■skills- in youth- One of the_strongest refcommendations for 
averting either o£ these possibilities was directed at the^ 
public schools. — _ 

There were two aspects to the recpmrnendations for 
^ schools in implementing work experience activit^ies. The 

first delated to the need to strengt^ien their already functional 
work experience programs.. It. was felt that validated approaches 
(such(as Experienc<9-Based Career Education^ must be sought . 
which meet needs that traditionally are not dealt with in 
vocatiorial education programs. Secondly, there was recognition 
of the importance, to those participating • in the work experi- 
. ence programs, of involving the classroom teachers, responsible 
for academic areas. This involvement, it was fe^t, must 
begin early on in the development of -the program and must' 
aim to develop a faculty ' s demonstrated capabilities to 
relate courses to the world work with regard to values, 
skills, and content. 
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* ■ . . , - • 

. ■ Even though participants in the Work Exo^r-i *^r.^o 
seminars did. not all use the^ame vocabuLryr^^acrhar 

aSpirto'^he^S^o-'J^"""' P-oblem-solv.in^'tecSniq:fs^^S^ . 

S^^iL??^^ ^^ ""P^ considerations.. The seminars were seen 
as facilitating communication between project ooeratoJs fnS • 
practitioners about common concerns— a aoa?%S?^^ • ? k 

Which the participants' reporteS^had ce^tf^Sly'SSe^^^Lr"^''^'^^ 



^' Career Development Seminars 

• . . . . How to best provide the desired "mix:'^ of educa t-i or. 

^^"^ ^^^^ young people jobs now al ffrst ^ 

successful life-career patterns was thl ovS^^ 
^ ^K^^"^ ?^ the seminars on Career Development A-ckJowl- 
mf nv V J^^ ^^I'^tions to youth unemployment may Se 

many years away , . participants felt that 1:heir opportui^Ttv 
waiting' ??mJ/" seminars may well, have sS^SftLt 

YEPDA partic^nan?^''?.''^/''!^^ career development aspect of / • 
result ?hf? ^h£S^ -tackled some pressing concerns with the ' 
JJrtaL fJatS;^ ^^^"^^d^t^^^g statements of agreement on 
.certain features of the career development effort. 

Discussions highlighted^/, among other ooint-c: t-ho 

oJoni^^'^K :-Pli-itly stated, for cooperatio^among s^ool 

vlcaa^nll'eduJJt-'^^"^^"^ drounselbrs, and i^mfc and 

vocational educators. In according equal importance t-o th i c 
cooperation within, " participants^fu^ther cl2ri??ed Se 
^objective. of seeking a critical "mix" of personnel for 
enacting YEDPA. ' i:^tiit»onnei ror 

Another career development concern emphasized in 
YEdIa - ^ Placement th^ visible "paySfli Sf 

depending cri^TS°ff^"'^ ?'^°5f^"' "P^^ation was underftoSd as 
aepenaing critically not only on assurina access t-r, (-h= 

maxxmwn number -of job openings, but oS achfSvJnS oua^^tv 
pS:tse6SSd:rv"?nst"f°?"""'°" exchange betw^ln s?h?o?s'l^d 
t:TintTT.7f irca^ry^rro^t.""'' ^= finding qualified. 
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In the participants' view, the effectiveness of 
the placement function directly relates to th6 availability 
of accttrate and up-to-date career and occupational information, 
including information about job openings* Many workshop 
participants expressed concern at. the lack of usable and up- 
to-date informati9n; several people also expressed particular 
disappointment that neither has the Department of Labor 
program, which funded jsight statewide information systems,- \ 
been expanded, nor have the States been required to set up 
similar systems as a part of their overall CETA; responsibilitie 

Participants di4, howevet," acknowledge the' role 
that existing Career Reso>irce Centers, found in school 
libraries or giaidance of f ices , could play if they were 
expanded/ It. was suggested that these centers, which use 
existing facilities and materials , could be even more . 
effective if expanded tp pob bank systems or depositories of, 
computerized career i'nf ormation. It was .reported that such* 
centers ^re alre.ady operating and are being used increasingly 
by CETA clients and siiR^q^ted by CETA prime sponsors ; once . 
organize<^, it was pointed out, such centers can serve the 
entire community in addition to the ''targeted student popula- 
tion. 

■■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ • 

Participants^ also expressed the strong feelings 
that the private sector can and should make key contributions 
to "the implemeritation /of YEDPA. Precedents exist for ythis 
involvement- — -programs like 70 , 001 , EBCE , Adopt-a-Scho/l , The 
McCormick Plan- — and both prime, sponsors and LE^s should be 
familiar with the successes and potential problems associated 
with the use of suc]^ resources. 

It was furthejj; agreed that the private>^^ctor ' s 
(business-industry-labor '"sT involvement must b^^ata^tiN^ted in 
tTia planning stages ^or implementing the Act. With ea^:lJ^ 
collaboration and careful use of such resources, commum>tieg 
should benefit from sufficient paid and nonp5^id work experience 
sites, career exploration settings, and job openings for th^ 
community's youth. 

Patticipants furtljer agreed, that an unfortunate 
trend (occurring because of the urgency of the law) was the 
low prioi^ity being given to 14- and 15-year-olds. In their 
opinion,/ the failure to support programs for this age 
bracket/ albeit de^batable in terms of short-term gains, 
would simply mean paying a Icirger price later. 

/ As discussions pointed out, many 14- and 15-year- 
oids already have biased and stereotyped attitudes toward 
the wbrld of work. At the same time, however, they are * 
ready to explore careers, take field trips, talk to workers. 



an^ v^;^2?^5'' ways begin to develop the attitudes, sJcills, 

pants adrJSri-hJJ^^H^''^ "'^^^ employment choices. Pariic-i- 
pants agreed that this age group should not be ■ ignored with 
regard to career development efforts. ynorea with 

AO*. Discussions highlighted anbther critical goal of 
caJee? ^xo^Sr^^tS'' ^^^^ended to pervade every phaL from 

exploration to placement— reversing bias and stereo- 
ll^t t the working, society. Several studies havfe indicated 

Sird S?ad2r wi^-r early^as the second or 

tnird grade), whiph means that preventing their continued 
reinforcement shoulci bfe o£ prime concern to an^ cSreer : 
?o?r^^3fi^''°^J^"'* It i^as suggested tha^ extensive use of 

' advocates, and peer ^ counselors could be very 
effective in reversing this trend. very 

vr.„+-v. — ^^"w-"- iss^® taken up by participants was the . 

o?o^?s?fr^°S'' Councils for which -the Act m^kes specific 

Seminar participants agreed that the purpose of 

^nn??w''2''''''^i^ "^^"'"^^ underestimated. Seizing ?he oppor- 
tunity to make use of youth's cc^ntributions through peSr 

sSou?d f?L"^h.r^^^i^^' for example,- LEAs and prfme'^lponsors 
reSL'zi^rthe'^Ac^^rg^^^^ an effective constituenc? for 

— M^r. Academic Ci^edit Seminars ' " , ' 

n^^r^l r.r.m^r.t^ ^^^^ Experience and Career 

S^T? 2 ' seminars ^ on Academic Credit reaffirmed the' • 

collaborative nature of YEDPA. m unequivocal terms? DaflL 
co^iference attendees agreed that any system for identify 1^2 
aSarHir''"^^*.^'^°°^'-"^ methods by which credits wl^fbe ^ 
bv ?oin^ . ^^^^J'^ntmg awarded credits should materialize 

i action of education, business, labor, and other 
community^ agencies. 'jl.iikj. 

suggested! that iH\tiating a stong orienta- 
tiorv program for the tot^ communitS;? would be significant in 
th^long-run stability Jf viable yoSh progrLI^^ Th^s 
translates to, a need for enhancing awarenels - and involvina 
na^crof Su:?^""^'- teachers in the planning and maJn^S? 

nance of such programs but also parents, community-based ' f 
organizations, and local businesses. uniT:y cased ^. 

,n^v-iw The v^lue of this 'extended involvement was' partic- ' 

ularly emphasized with regard to the validity of credits 
earned in alternative learning experiences. ^nSalizInQ the 
parrf^om^LK"^"^ a youth's school degree, resulting e?ef in ' 
htf/v, ? alternative experiences, could adversely affect 
his/her future employment, participants agreed that total 
con^unity involvement is the key,,t? minimLing that possibility. 
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' The validity of these credits, certainly, is 
further strengthened by careful attention to the outlined 
competencies and their measurement. participants were in • 
agreement that (1) to be certified for competency, skills 
must relate to marketable skills or skills recognized as 
needed by the labor market; and (2) worksite su^jfervisor*— 
should be well aware of the competencies to be . developed and 
understand the system by which academic credit will be 
awarded for these competencies. They also advised that each 
supervisor be regularly 'apprised of studerits' progress. 

The award and u&p of cr'edits should also meet 
certain conditions: (l)--i system for awarding academic 
credit should be designed to facilitate the award of the 
high school diploma; (2) credit award should be tied\to a 
requirement that Regular grades must not decline "during 
participation in these youth employment programs; (3=) academic 
credit should be used ^toward ' postsecondary requirements 
rather than toward a postsecondary degree; and (4) academic 
credit should be awarded to out-of-school youth. 

Given the complexity of YEDPA, the prime sponsors 
and LEAS in attendance felt positive about this opportunity 
fqr exchanging ideas and concerns. And, as a result, they 
used this' seminar to^ develop several recommendations for 
continuing communication and collaboration. The following 
summarize the key recommendations that resulted from the 
workshbp sessions: 

• that a national definition of and guidelines 

for granting academic credit should be ' 
developed 'and written' xn language that is , 
understandable to both CETAs and LEAs 

• that a full-time staff person from an LEA 
/should be assigned as liaison between the 

two agencies (rather than overburdening a 
member of a school's staff) . » 

m that primfe sponsors and LEAs should 

collectively and collaboratively present 
to State arid Federal legislatures problems 
and other experiences that could impact on 
future national legislation. 
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B. Sari biego Workshop (December 15-16/ 1977) 



« L. ' Implementing YEDPA Seminars 

See the composite report on Implementing YEDPA, 
beginning on page 41, 

2, ' Work Experience; Seminars 

' ■ Participants* of the San -Diego seminars highlighted 
. two commitments that should prevail in the development of 
work experience activities. ^First, they agreed that solutions 
■ to problems should be sought within the existing system to 
the fullest extent possible; instead of inventing new 
systems of work experience, attention should h& directed to 
what exists and, when necessary, it should be modified to 
fit special conditions. Secondly, participants stressed the 
need to foster the cooperative atmosphere among LEAs, prime 
sponsors/ and participants in every aspect, of YEDP.A imple- 
mentcution. 

Participants declared that a common definition of 
work experience wolild settle confusions which produce 
problems between prime sponsors and LEAs. Jt appeared that 
educators had a precedent for granting credit for work,, 
experience based upon long-established criteria which they 
were r^luctaiW:^ to change. The consensus of the group, 
howfever, was thfeit there . was, no need 4:0 change this process 
but only a need! to modify it in order to meet the YEDPA 
regulations. As participants continued "to disciiss the 
''issue, they discovered "that the problem was not so much one . 
of a wide difference between . prime sponsors and LEAs as much 
as it was one ' requiring mutual understanding. 

The seminar also elicited the point that barriers 
to cooperation and collaboration are directly related to - 
attitudes; that is, that LEAs and prime spbnsors have a 
mutual problem in appreciating each other's capabilities. 
Participants suggested that educators need to be convinced 
that education must be extended beyond the school's walls 
and helped to understand how the prime sponsors can assist 
in this process. ' . , ^ 

On the other hahd,' prime sponsors must understand 
that LEAs can solve the problems of disadvantaged youth, 
' given the resources necessary io do so. Prime sponsors 
should be helped to understand the pressures which haye 
forced educators to put more effort, into working with the 
majority of students and'' tended to. make them ignore the 
disadvan-taged students. The prime sponsors should be aware 
that they can" be helpful by being flexible, patient, and 
understanding. 

"so. 



ass^c«„,i„4.^^5^'-^'-^^"^^ agreed that extending services for 

finally settled"?. J"^stions were raised which could not be 
view tha^e^nh^:;^^. S seminars, participants did take the 
wirchf Shen ?Senti£Ld^%^''TP^"^ experience models 

.sha.iA,"^;^e^XS:e^a^^'eSp^2.^r3e"?rg°^SI?f il^f °^ 

^ • Career Development Seminars 

ana 15 year olds, and career guidance and .infor mation. 
support f^^^^^f'^^P^"** 'emphasized the need for pr^lBftfe, ' 

. could- be used Were to J^n^^f ^""^^^^^^^ ^h^' ^oney 

counselors Irom thei? S!eSca? ^J""?^^^^^ release 

an extended day or ylar t^^ant^t^? "^^^^^ ^° Pay . f or 

or to provide ^peci^? fns2r5?Se ?raintnS T^^^^"^ counselors;, 
counseling staff. ^nservice training for existing 

will requirS'^^hS'^luJf sSnSSr^rS' ^^^^^^^ -ithin a school 
^and* staff P^ior triLS?vem^^^ ^.''S"^^^^''*^ °^ administrator 
relationsh%7^t Sas felt Si^i ^^.o^^""""^?^^ ^nd effeotive • 
all participants wSrkfng^^ith ^hf p?o^rSm^^ fact that 

counselors, and others---<5honiH teachers, 

basis. , otners should be doing so on a voli^ntary 

was the care'requi?ernof to'^df^?.''^"^^^ transitional services 

Should b- • 

communication aHrflSvef ^was" thai ^^^""S'' constant 
workshops to bring together ! ^i?"*^^ allocated for 

prime sponsors! ?n ?hrpSr^?cL;n?^?"''^ °^ education and 
and "turf" battles will cSnttnnS J "^isunders tandi'ng 

will continue to pose problems, and thes.e 



will tend to increase 'as other groups, lik^ community ^ 
colleges and vocational schools, e^iter the program. Since, 
participants in each session felt that suspicion and mistrust 
will cont4fnue as long as neither party is well-acquainted 
with the other/ they advised that an overt effort be made 
for cooperation and understanding of each other • s prbbl'ems 
and concerns- Without the communication that .can footer 
such cooperation, participants agreed, students would not 
benefit from the intent of the law. 

. i On the subject of program activities for 14- and 

15-ye^-"olds , San Diego participants expressed the need for ^ 
guidelines on the relevant rules and regulations, "In their 
opinion it seemed to be not only very, important but also 
possible for existing career -education exploration programs 
to incorporatie tjie younger age group. 

^ ' On a final issue, participants noted the dilemma 

facing LEAs and higher education in collecting and using 
labor marke£\ information. Concern was expressed that a 
composite picture * of employment information was difficult 
but that with^t it, job placement .efforts • could miss the 
,mark. This, they felt, was particularly true since ra^id 
technologidal changes can n^^JtSptg^SOgfe occupational training 



programs obsolete within four or^^^ya jyears 

4. Academic Cyedi t Seminars 

Participants at the San Diego Workshop addressed 
.the m^atny questions related to granting academic credit fo^ 
work experience under YEDPA. , Dy^cussions on these issues 
focused on questions about the roles of educators, private 
sector employers , community-based organizations ,-^ as well as 
prime sponsors, in reaching * critical deciisions. 

Each seminar opened by first considering a defini- 
tiofi of academic credit; participants generally agreed that 
academic credit is "credit ^at would be applicable to high 
school graduation," This def inition was understocrd to be 
broader than the idea of. academic credit traditionally given 
for nonapademic sub ject^s such as shop or vocational educa- 
tion • 

Participants* concurred on the importance of this 
early planning period and any initial decisions made regarding 
the competencies that ^re deserving of academic credit and 
the ways to assess them. When examples were given of how 
procedures are already working in somp schools, participants 
noted the great differences between local and State laws and 
the variety of constraints this necessarily places on " 
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efforts to Implenfent YEDPA. For this reason, particioants 
urged careful planning to assure, that compe24nciSs' are 
Pf^i^f stifled and the types of credit to bSawardld fre ■ 
Clearly addressed in the LEA/prime sponsor contJaSt. 

■ ■ . - ^ • • .. 

. It was agreed that credit should be electiv*^ nr^*- 

.c^SdZr^'p^r^iSol :--^r"""^" ^^^^ ---- not%:itSbirfor°' 
2f+f participants also stressed the importance of the 

site, supervisor's role in certifying what the studeSt has 

credi?^ ^Becaus'^^rfr"'"^ competencies- ?ft2^ms"of 

credit. Because of the inconsistencies regardina credit 

The prime sponsor was identified as resoonsibl 

and, prxme sponsors must concentrate on ciosJrig tSe^m^;^!- 
.acili?ate an unS^rlSndf n| S?^e^c^'"ltK?"ri^.?2tionsf ^''^ 

faring, opinions on whether or not credit shoinS L 5 

pr?^?e-a^treit!e^^^?orcL^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
certifying s tudents V cSm^ll^ic^^ra raL'erdif ^ 
possible approaches; thes^anged from the use of pflSr and 
pencil tests to employers as monitors. ^ ^"""^ 

Performance testing was also discussed a*, ^ 
measuring competencies. While some parS^cipIntf e^pre^sed 
the opinion that the siiai-e^-r,f-.*-}-,a ^y-t f^t expressed 

leaves ^uch to be dJs^^ed? othirr ?ei%°f t^rfrmosrappro^ 

technique. All agre'ed, however/ that performance 
sSnto^^^ ^^^^ "-"^^ greatest challenge in involving the public 
diffi^nl^^^f fel/Tthat the public sector wL the mos^ 
competencies wit^ in terms of developing on-tht™" 

particioants^wao^^h^^"'' ^"^^"^ considered by the workshop 
participants was the "career employment experience " Thi«5 
discussion revolved around two majSr agreemenJI" fl) if 
career employment experiences were to be sucSelsf ui f.^ t^f y * 
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must be incorporated into the traditional school (in; a wap^ 
that improves the present curriculum) and not represent an 
alternative, ahd (2) careeif employijent experiences musti be 
related to the student's needs and interests. 

Participants further believed that suchNexperiences 
should begin earnestly for 14- and 15-year-old stu»ents. 
They felt that an individual training plan arrived at by 
both the teacher and work site supervisor, would be most 
useful. Sucli a plan could consist" of a se^es of activities 
that would lead the student to the jcompetenfcies already 
agreed upon as well as clearly indicate the credit that wa& 
deserved. .Exactly where the competency is developed was not 
a major concern to participants; the important concern was ; 
that the student master the .competency, 

Partioipants expressed their 'concern over the 
uncertainty of funding and other Federal support forthcoming 
in the next tew years. They also worried that emplpyers 
might be opposed to having students at work sites for short 
career exploratory activities a? opposed to assiaming more 
productive involvement in their work forces. Will educators 
•be "reluctant to have noneducators involved in decisions? 
Will noneducators be opposed- to' having educators intrude in 
the work place? -These^were some of the questions which * 
remained unresolved when the seminars concluded. . 

However, participants did offer some specific 
recommendations as they closed discussions. These included 
thq following: • , 

• The work experience supervisors should be 
people who have the confidence of both 
educators-fc^d noneducators so that -credit 
granting is respected by each grou^. 

• Teachers should vis-i-t work sites to gain 
first-hand understanding of how work site 
activities and academic activities are 
related., , * 

• Programs should impac^ on the. entire 
student body . ' . . 

. . Whenever possible, YETP programs should - 

be integrated with existing work programs. 
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- C. Boston Workshop (January^ 9-10, 1978) 

1. Implement>inq YEDPA Seminars ; . 

See composite report on Implementing YEDPA, . 
beginning on page 41. *^ 

. - . 2. Work Experience Seminars 

The VTork Experience seminars in Boston brought 
together prime sponsors and LEAs representing a wide variety 
of individual situations prompting the expression of. individ- 
ual programmatic concerns and, concerns with aspects of the 
overall work experience goals of YEDPA as well. Perhaps 
this was best reflected in , the questions generated by the 
discussions. 

The subject of negotiating agreements with community- 
based organizations (CBOs) revealed the range of situations 
that can arise ^n implementing YEDPA. For instance, areas 
were representaR that have no istrong CBOs and, therefore, 
LEAs and ^rime sponsors are working with private nonprofit 
organizations. At the other extreme, one city has thirteen 
CBOs runiving their work experience programs ; while some 
encoianter a problem in determining what group should be 
-addressed i^ there is no CBO, others are concerned with how 
communication can take place when there are several GBOs 
involved, so that one party is not played off against 
another. ' ■ 

Concerning th6 piandate to involve -^he private 

(for-profit) sector, a siii=|^estipn was made that the Depart-# 

ment of Ldbor should buiidjon the experience LEAs have 

hdd with employers for. .years through the cooperative^ work- \ . 

stiidy programs. * ' 

^ „ •■ ' ' ■ 

' Discussions of YCCIP raised several obs.erya^ions 

withii? the group: (1) that YCCIP is viewed "as an "employment 

rather than a vocational training program; (2) that if YCCIP 

^ is to Be used as vocational training, the LEA and prime 

spdnsor should jointly develop a "job spec" which can be ^ 

used to determine the program's success or failure;' and (3-) 

that YCCIP remains primarily an out-of-sch?5ol youth program'. , 

While work schedules can , usually be adjusted to a^ommo,^at^. 

those attracted 'back to' school and in-scKfeo# .youth , this ^ 

progreuoR encouriters . persistent- problems with, regard tp State 

unemployment" competisation and minimum wage laws. Internal , 

problems are cfceated when'*L'EAs are exempt froih paying ' 

iljinimum , Wages to IregulAJi" ogpplp do so for the 

\ ■ « . ^ ^ ,^ ..... ^ ^ 



^^^^i^r^^e^it^-^ ^r^"" 
upon termination; as a result ^L^ u*"^®^® ^^"''^ people 
• positions an employL coS?d m^ke Jvai?^2f«^ • ^S?^^^^^ ' > 
provide money to cover payments into in^^'"-^ diminished to' 
^<^«^nsation fund. Payments into, the unemployment 

influence- on ""priJI^^scSoo^^r^;^^^^ ^^C^? ^^^ving an 

v/as consensus'^thSt^he ?aSk"or«lX°^^*^^°"^^ programs, ?here 
provide services plJs the in 25^?^ ^^^^i"" P»fgram elements to 

out-of-school you?h wou?l provf ^S'-r'' ^^^^^^^ attract 
such a prospect. ^°"-Ld Prove to be major constraints to 

When discussions focused bn YETP i ^- ,r==, ^P 
that, m many cases, -work evr.«r.?^r,^« ^Ji-rp, it was found 

-been worked ^ut. ParticipJ^^s dfS h^^''^^"*^"'^^ ^"""^ 
that might generally apSlv^ ^Lf^^^ however, suggest criteria 
interests and a^llitSdSS n?'^f^ f included identifying the 
with placement TossrbifitLS r''^^ "matching those^in?erests 
participate in skills traJnfAo ?''^'';''^ • ^ites 
site supervisors ^""^ having LEAs train work- 

posed rota??;rorituSentS^?S ^^^S^^ relative to the pro- 
and/or job s?te2f if So^Lrned"^a.r^""°"" work experiences 
time seems much too shS?? lo^fucS ^o^i?^'"''^ P^^^^^"* 
more, that such a svstem m^S hf^^^ further- 
insecure youth? ^ ^^^^^"^ heighten insecurity in already 

fxo™ the folIowinnam;?^"^S^^t?^K''?2l;' " evident" 

the workshop concluded: "W^ 'J'^^^tions left unanswered as 



IT 



schoo?!? ^ ^"""^ interact with nonpublic 



• What is the relationship of YCCIP/yetp to iih 

f Sl^^^r ^S"""'' «^ the handicapped? ^'"^ 
\ • to, youth subcultures? "-appeoi- 

> How do^s evaluation take place? ' /' 
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^- Caj^eer Developme nt Semin aT-.c;' 

diamiX^d^'^^i^^'^''^ on Career Development generate 

bilS ^fcf:^ orKrea^^^SLr^^""^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
Addressi.ft^ maiM^ of ?hr?f MSd^f fl, "^i^ in 'ej^acting YEDf^ 
for youth, pa??icipan?s'?aisJf ^ S °^ ^^^^^r dev^lopmem 
LEAs and EjrLe . spoSSorrcoufl r^^n of /ideas that; all- 

inq|iv.idual settings ' ^^.^^^^^^r applying to their - 



* One innovative way descrdbed to involve the private 

sector was the use of a local consortium of college professors 
and local business firms. The benefits of such a> coalition 
for the students are threefold: (1) testing ^J^^ . , 

experience are coupled to determine interest; (2) enrollees 
arS trained in a school setting as well as on the joh; and 
(3) by involving unions; istudents can work with journeymen 
in the public sector with the goal of graduating into an 
apprenticeship program. The private sector was also noted 
for its job samplirig opportunities.,. . ^ 

Similarly, discussions elicited many suggestipns 
for simulation activities, including interview techniques, 
volunteerism, explorer scouting techniques, club activities, 
and community service- pro j ects . Participants agreed that , 
simulation was a positive method to use, with students as 
well as being cost-effective, but urged caution with regard 
to the dichotomy it can produce between aotual and classroom 
activities. . ' . . 

Participants suggested that the gap between s.thool * 
■and work could be closed by assurtLng - that counselors become 
more knowledgeable about-diagnostic testing and.^employment 
services; tjust as important", they felt, was that orientihg a 
work-bound -studfent shouid not fall to the counselor alone, 
but should be an integrated effort on the part of the 
teaching faculty (by integrating work-related needg into the 
curriculum), counselors.' supervisors, .and CETA statt. 

The role of LEAs was also discussed. / Specific 
responsibilities accorded the subcontractor were believed to 
include : ^ , 

« transmitting information- to students 
^ • orienting students' towai^d career goals 

• verifying the eligibilifly of ^outh enrolled 

• coordinating the activities of counselors 
and teachers in outreach assessit^nt and 
orientation. 

• ■ . « , 

The fact that schools have limited involvement in 
'jbb placement activities, prompted participants to emphasize 
the'need for developing liiikages with YEDPA. 

Another point raised with regard to job placement 
'was the need, at least as the program stabilizes, to lYicreas-e 
■ 'the number of non-income eligibles,. 



Changes -'""ne^l^rt^^^^^SeS'S^J^lf'J)" ijf .^^-'^^ 
programs for 14- and 15-v*>^t oTJo° ^ 

sophistication of proarams arihf* ^^^^P^^ the level of 

ipants did not fLl ?heJe L «^ occupational level, partic 
: career exploration for f I- ^fi^"^^^"^^"^ differences in 

ages. For 16- to 21-LarIo?Sf l^-year-olds and the older 
include counselina th J LSi? ' ^^^^^^ exploration should 
integration of wS?j; sk!lir!n?r^H job-seeking skills, 
attempt to eliminate r^o^^fi " S curriculum, and en 

suggested tha^ mSSlL vSnJ coSfd^h^ ^^^r^^^P^''^- 
exploration programs%rSut???ng areas!^ '° """"^ """^^^ 

number of ipproIcherfrJ^J^^\P^""^^^ -^^^ foHnd a 

Some had f SSnd it uLf Si Jo^^SoSi '''' ^^^^ stereotyping, 

the efforts'of iocal ani |° f^Pg^^^^f ^ttg^IDPA activities wi?h 
Human Rights Co^iSsiSnf eJL??^^ pPPortunity Offices and. 

($50,000) earmarked irSreatf arSfJ?^'''-'^''^^^^ ^^"'^^ 
State under the Vor^^^T^ f " Office on Women in eaoH 

proposals written as part o* ?ha ""^^"^ t^^^t 

process can be used to identilv i^Lif^"^"^^* for Proposal) 
addressing the . elimlnatioroJ^Lx"S?r?:ot?pi^?f *° ■ 

^' . Academic Credit Seminars 

in Boston ^^""Ir^^i^^^^^^^P^^^^ 

they agreed, is the%rlSrL?L?^nfi • expsr^nces, 
I^ime sponsor^and edSnlffo^a^ igSnl^e^ "^^^^^^^^--^ ^tween 
particularly cdgent in licrht of t^S J^;^ premise seemed 

some seminars due to lack confusion arising in 

terminology, mrormation and diff 

erences 



in 



of their dilfiienrSrLnJaJiSf P-bldms existed because 

credit award. ^Sr ei^pjr ?n ^h^^^^""^^ Related to academic 
experience is -a gIneraT tS^m usi5%^'^''''?''i°" sector, work 
in work-educatioh p?ogramf ^ th^ ^^udents participating 

those siili iA-sSSSSi ^^g^^^^^^^e ^f . that which occurs for . 

regard to woJk Sct^viiy superviSf on"'^^?"^""^ ^^^^^^ -^^^ 
-found, the education sLto? ?!^^ ^^ Generally, it was , ' 
supervision in' a work-JSn^f*-^ - ^""^^^ ^concern for close . . • 
no?. This diJfSrenSe Sor?2^dr P^??"«^' ^hile labor does 
^ard of academirS?2ditf P"^^^ evaluating ; the 



The evolving concept of academic credit was endorsed 
by all participants as contributing significantly to the , 
quality of programs for youth. Having agreed that credit 
has a primary impact an individual ' s personal development, 
participants strongly urged jbhe development of a process 
whereby the individual can accumulate or "bank" credits. 

Open and continuing dialogue among those in the 
labor and education sectors involved in YEDPA was not under- 
stood only as a need at the local levels. Boston participants 
also id6ntified the importance of a 'Federal-State partnership 
fpr relating quality education and training to CETA. In 
fact, participants concluded with one recommendation they 
felt would better Refine the new direction of joint efforts; 
they suggested that perhaps CETA could be changed to CETEA 
(Comprehensive Education, Training, and Employment Act) . 




* 




D. Atlanta Wprkshop (January 16-17, 1978) 

1. Implein^ntihg YEDPA SeminaiFS 

■ ^ . ' ■ ■ 

See composite report on impleSlhenting^ YEDPA, 
beginning on page 41. 

2 . Work Experience Seminars 

The Work Experience seminars held dn Atlanta 
enabled LEAs and prime sponsors from Regions IV and VII to 
-address their acknowledged need for more open communication. 
In addition to exchanging both ideas and concerns about 
their respective and mutual roles, participants shared their 
views on several aspects of implementing quality work 
experiences. 

Several 'of the LEAs present expressed their 
specific concern over agreements with prime sponsors which 
are essentially nonf inancidl . These LEAs made it clear that 
they wanted to pdErticipate in meeting YEDPA Vs goals beyond 
just providing the school-based counselors who refer partic- 
ipants to the prime sponsors. 

Both prime sponsors and LEAs agreed, however, that 
they are .prepaired'^to provide the full complement of transi- 
tional services to work experience activities. They con- 
curred that these services would probably be concentrated in 
the areas of remedial education, employability skills, and 
job survival skills. All participants expressed the nee(pL to 
assist community-based organizations in operating YCCIP and 
YETP programs . 

Although a consensus existed among l]EAs that they 
intended to provide GED and skill training fpr CBOs , there 
was likewise 'a consistent problenj expressed in their awarding; 
academic credit. LEAs explained that in many ar^^s. State 
and local laws prohibit them from awarding cftedit- unless 
th^y are the sponsoring agenc^^^.- * [In olfie case ^reported , 
YCCIP participants r^^^re, allowed ^^^t^ tesst for up to six months 
of the LTpA • s r'egular two-3^^ar training * program when the 
YCCIP activity is relevant to the training provided by the 

LEA.] . : ' ' ^ . 

Images of what work experiences would "look" like 
were 'also shared. Most of those present felt that onJ^y 
through testing and individualization could work experiences^ 
or on-the-job training be meaningful; there was. general " 
^agreement that school-based counselors should be used both 
*to provide this testing and. also to assist the student in 
developing a vocational prof ile or individuaj^ emplbyability 
^plan before using any services under the Act. . , / 



While some expressed • their interest for work 
experience to be available on a rotation basis, other partic- 
ipants hoped to see a ladder concept used wherein a student 
explores all aspects of a job cluster, beginning at the 
bottom of the cluster, and building to the area designated 
by a combination of interest, testing, and counseling. 

In a final topic undertaken by participants, 
concern was expressed at the failure of DOL/DHEW. to earmark 
f^S^'^Sj funds for staff training. with both prime sponsors 
and LEAs viewing work experiences and on-the-job. training 
activities as opportunities to expand their, current coopera- 
tive and distributive education programs, as well as to try 
Z"^^ "^t^ and innovative approaches, there was a mutual request 
made that allocations for staff training be considered in 
any future funding. 

3. Career Development Seminars 

Participants in the Career Development seminars 
cpvered a wide range of topics and applied a basic problem- 
solving approach to specific issues such as improving career 
guidance and counseling programs .and «*i!g»lementing career 
development activities for 14- and 15-year-olds. . 

^ stating that little dareer gui'dance is being 

done at the postsecondary level, participants agreed that ; 
ongoing programs in career exploration, career guidance, and 
other transitional services are in place in. i^any school 
systems. -Peer counseling and the Living Witn6^ss trrogram 
were two approaches mentioned as examples of how career 
guidance can be provic^,ed to secondary students. In . the 
latter appflToach,- business and industrial leadeirs visit 
schools to discuss working world realities }^th students. 

' One problem that participants raised with regard 

to .career guidance and counseling concerned the preparation - 
and training of counselors themselves. Training, it was 
reit, ,shoul<a' encourage and enable guidance counselors to 
spend more time with the noncollege-bound students than is 
evidenced now . Secondly, the question was raised whether 
' J^^^^ counselors have adequate work backgrounds themselves 
which would, qualify them to. relate the real world of work to 
students. Such lack of experience rfiay explain why some ► 
counseling °" ' ^ ^^^^ comfortable, in providing vocational 

' Participants also shared some ideas in use , that 
can eas.e these concerns. For instance, in some stfhool ° 
districts, youth -^utor youth. Additionally, .-some States 
have, established iVws requirincr the^ use of occupational • 



specialists;. An occupational sp^ialist is a person who 
specifically devQtes his/her time to providing occupational 
information to students. It is not necessary ^or this 
person to hold a college degree; what ig important is that 
he or ..she has adequate work experience and can relate tb 
students effectively. " 

Another issue discussed which raised several 
common problems within the group concerned the relationships 
of career: development and work experience. Although agree- 
ing that on-the-job t|||^ining both complements and enhances 
career development for youth, participants mentioned local 
legal restrictions, limited job possibilities, and the 
difficulty in finding public work" experience programs that 
cbrrespond to vocational education activities as major 
barriers to maximum coordination of these, two YEDPA thrusts. 

Participants highlighted the following advantages 
offered students by on-t^e-job experiences, many o^f which 
they,fert would. act to instill in youth a more positive 
attitude and long-term view of their personal career decisions 

m the employer acts as the training station 

• they offer an ideal situation for learning 
work habits (e*g^ , punctuality) and developing 
interpersonal skills so essential to job 
success 

. / , . * ^ , ' ■ ; ' - . 

• they provide the opportunity for exploring / ^ 
a career 

• they are . real situations*, not classroom 
simiilations 

• students are more motivated and feel pro- 
ductive when they can earn a wage. 

The groups felt that' law ^priority would probably 
be given to activities for 14- ^and 15-year-olds by virtue of 
YEDPA 's mandate to employ those in the 16- to 21-year-old 
bracket. * Many -participants pointed out, however, that 
schools can still initiate any nxamber of ways to serve the 
younger group,, ^including extended day activj-ties and training 
that provides employability skills by including .14- and 15- 
year-olds in career exploratory programs and even setting up 
business/industrial visitations for them. Participants 
agreed that 14- and 15-year-olds should receive basic skills 
and in-school vofcational training. ^ 



i -i^*' FloJ^ida) which allows 14- and 15-»ear- 
. olds to work at least four hours per day. 

v^^i • • Pai^ticipants expressed conunon f rustra-hions in • 
YMpi""? the potential of private sector inv"vem2nt L 
YEDPA. Contributing to this problem', thev felt 
regulations which seem to discourage arty si4niflo2^t 
ii;^?if?:d"^or ^J^^'^^ ^^^^^^ oS2^or?Srkirmech;nisn.s 
usl'of 'advifory.^^::i°?^Xs^"""'" ^"'^^"'^ ^"-1— nt was the 

" gested tha^^ioh'^ifi'"'' ^'^.^'^Yi^^^i^ committe^sV it ^as sug- 
gescea that job placement efforts caiftd benefit oc^-^k 

lishxng job bank procedures and, ih 'larger School dTft??;^« 

is a need to explore the assistance of others. 

participants^Scisir^S t^e^Illul^LJ'of |e" Development 
information to be collected under thl GSver^or's JoSth"'^'"'" 

m^-r|-viL%"L=^-- cin^%"ie piT n^^-- 

e^2?^^eflo^^shoufrbe"°3 °"^™Pl°y-n?"oppor?iSftLs? 

^L^-a-d^S e°~ 

P ovxae specific information for job requirements. 



Academic Credit .q^ni-i r.^^^ 



duplicate them. While disoussions led to consensus on 
similar teso;Lutions and on areas^ requiring joint decision- 
making, participants seemed to have concentrated tjfiGi-r 
attention most on delineating .the separate roles Of CETAs 
and XiiEAs in awarding academic credit. 

■ ' » • - 

In defining the responsibilities of prime spon- 
sors, participants saw a specific role of theirs to be 
coordinating youth employment efforts with local labor 
unions. Otherwise the suggestions made applied more to 
prime sponsors* responsibilities in involving LEAs. For 
example : * 

• involve local and State education agencies 
in the plans' relative to academic credit 




invest in LEAs the responsibility for verifying 
competencies and supervising work experiences 

charge LEAs to determine c^. method for certi- 
fying competencies for credit 



• allow. LEAs to carry on training efforts even 
if their "hands are tied"' by statutory 
requirements in awarding academic credit. 

The suggestions for the LEAs • role further ampli- 
fied their responsibilities concerning academic credit 
award. Participants identified LEAs* responsibilities as 
ranging from matters of student eligibility to identifying 
and certifying competena?.es deserving of credit, and assuring 
that award of academic credit can be linked existing 
courses. Furthermore, LEAs were thought to^.h^^d responsi- 
bility for (1) providing an avenue for academic credit' award 
for in-school transition services and (2) assuring that CETA 
enrollees can be awarded the same amount of credit as is 
awarded other students. 

> 

, As a result of clarifying these, agencies' separate 
roles, participants were in a better position to delineate 
the area^ of joint decisionrmaking essential to YEDPA's 
success. These included the need to agree to a system for 
awarding credit that correlates with job-related instruction; 
to establish 1-inks with community-based organizations for 
awarding credit to applicable out-of -school youth; to 
identify subcontractors collfectively ; to decide upon a 
maximum time limit for academic credit award; and, finally, 
to maintain suitable agreements for work experience that 
specify the responsibilities of students, ^parents, employers, 
and Schools. 



credit Dar?ti?r,f f"^^^"? """^^y important aspects of academic 
qSlsiiona st^?^^nn^n«''°"'Pi^''^'^ discussions with sevSra? 

were uncLSr in "{^^"^^^^f^. . Many acknowledged that they ^ 

r ill 

• bu^iniL/?^^''°i^ degree of involvement of 
business/mdustry and union groups in the- • 
awarding of academic credit? tne 

• In what ways can State 'education accreditation 

tra^J^rSrSd?? ^'''^'"? ^^^^ it pS?^^ssJb?e 
appfiSJblS^?^'' experience (where 

• Should academic credit be awarded for work 
experience that has no significance in 
attaining skills necessary to adequately 
maintain on-the-job progress? "^^^^^^^-^^ 
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Cincinnati Workshop (January 19-20, 1978) 
Implementing YEDPA Seminars 

See the composite report on Implementing YEDPA, 
beginnTng on page 41. 

.V 

2. Work Experience Seminars 

In their discussions on* work experience , Cincinnati 
participants focused primarily on the contributions made by 
community-b^sed organizations (CBOs) and the private sector. 
■ % 

• It was apparent that the degree of cooperation 
between LEAS and CB03 varies considerably. In some cases, 
'it was reported, CBOs conduct only the out-of -school programs 
while LEAS conduct only the in-school programs; in some 
areas, CBOs are also involved in providing some transitional 
services. It was generally agreed, however, that CBOs may 
have better contacts with ^Bgcific community groups which 
need to be served and can mfjm act as youth advocates for 
in-school students. 

Although participants concurted that. Youth Councils, 
when properly utilized, should offer considerable assistance 
in fostering interagency linkages, few participants could 
report examples of this having yet occurred in their areas. 
Participants could report, however, that a variety of comihu- 
nity agenrri g5 ' have been helpful to YETP S'ou'th in providing 
information on and fihding them employment; in addition to 
CBOs, employment services agencies, mental' health agencies , 
and children's services agencies were named. 

^■'V There was a general feeling that YCCIP partici- 
pants will be i^re productive for employers even though YETP 
seems to" of f er more work experience opportunities. One 
reason given 'for this feeling was that employers are in- 
clined to view YETP participants as part-time help and so 
only expect limited productivity^ 

In communities where LEAs are already making wide 
use of both public and private employers to provide occupa- 
tional training and work experiences for youth, participants 
urged both YETP' and YCCIP directors to work closely with 
LEAs in expanding services. While participants did not feel 
that YCCIP was yet influencing changes in LEAs' vocational 
education programs^ they agreed that this, was certainly a 
goal to pursue." 
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When participants discussed the dotation m<.i-h«-» 
^''Pe'^ience opportSnrStesT some mTxeS 
feelings Were expressed. Although some felt 1? «^ 

tl ttallt.Tla°t^ °^''^" '^^^ itVHM^^dabirproElems. 
proMM^ivS t^ansportat^ordSm T^"^^ clerical prob^e-is aAd 
employers lnd o?her emp^lyefriind"t;' Pointed out that 

students into and outTHobs f nuisancS """* movement of 



^ ^' Career Development Seminars 

seminars iriinci^atr^SfaLd'frfK'".'^''^ ^^'^^^^ Development 
and other in-sSSoSr:mp"y^:^^ act^^ities"l^ =1^^=" 

bet:eln"=?^:L'"L?re???:s"^fh'"^".''^^^ 4 - J^r^he'^lStcV 
e-nployment i:„ands"^|^:^; coLun??y.°' "udents , and «,e 

career infSi^n^ystSSs'Ln^^-urto'"^"^''"^^""' ' • 
i^c°?-5-L'~ ^n% e€V a^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t^^:^ --"i«sfr"L'L%":^tLT^'t:o?g^r'- ^rf^^h^sf 

hlr^f'i??"' ^-^--tion An-end^ents Sould^^rovno^E^ eil^remely 
well p^^??''?®'' f"^?™^ti°n <=an be obtained directly as 

had V be l:^h"Si?:fL^ir!^^ro'SrL^?""^^^'"^ "f"^ guidance, 

particip^nt3"2^oSt the°r"?titrinrtharex?2rr^^^ ^""""^ - 
private sector in developing wolk sItoi- ^i2 J" "^^"^ 
related to the di.fficult^ P^s^d V^^f "ped'eJar^SLrSnd^"" 



V 



regulations* After much discussion^ participants agreed 
that careful planning and close supervision should make 
private sector invo.lvement poss.ible. They also felt that 
prime sponsors can ^iDe v^ry helpful to XEAs by suggesting 
activities in and approaches to -the private sector which 
comply with the ' legislation . 



■ If. 



4 . Academic Credx t Seminars ^- ^. 

The Academic Credit seminars discussed the "how" 
and "why" of academic credit.^ The answers to these questions 
reflected a majority opinion, if not the unanimous opanion 
of all 200 Cincinnjatif participants . , 



^ The consensus w£rs.that academic credit was very 
^important ^o the success of students^ and the YETP program. 
■ It was also agreed that ;the proces9f':f or .establishing credit- 
needed the complete cooperation of *ihdiVidual^s and agencies 
involved • ^ \ r * 

The ratiojiale developed^ f or the importance of 
academic credit- could be characteri zed ' by^three words: 
motivation, credibility, arid opportunity;" -'Both prime 
sponsors and educators beTieved academic, credit for work 

. experience and related programs was important t6 students, * 
especially those who were experiencing di.ffLculty in earning 
enough credits to graduate from high school. Participants 

- also pointed out the fact that many jobs re^juire a high 
school diploma rather than a GED certificate. ' 

In^addition to being a. motivating factor, academic 

credit was* seen as an import^t source of credibility 

promoting the ^program's acceptance by the communi?ty, 'the 
school, student:s, and employers. Participants agreed that^ 
gaining approval for academic credit would represent proof * 
that the students in the program had truly worked and 
learned. However # they strongly advised that' YEDPA should 
not create an alternative educatiortal system', but rathex an 
alternative within the educational system. 

^ Thirdly, academic credit toward the ^high sch^qol. 
diploma was acknowledged as crucial to future opportunities. 
While admitting that a diploma does not* assure iemployn|^nt, 
participants noted^ that i«t is often used as a major criteria 
in sorting , out potential employees when thene are more 
applicants than available jobs. ' * 
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hours" of instruct?on^^;,S "'^"^^^ ■^^ "cloclt ■ -• 

certified by the aDD?oD?lfi-i = the mstructicJn must be i 

further .r^?rL'arpar?fS also made. J^^e' 

bfe granted: • ^ , P^^^^9^P^^ts opinion on how cred±l3iRpuld 



f Si T""^^ invoived in the: planning 
and development of progr^s for which credit 
will be granted toward graduation? This 
2itT:^l^°^ credit must be made prior tl the 
3iiitiation of program activities? ~ 

Credit ihould not be restricted to work 

5as?c"lk??ir°?r"" ' ''"^ Should' include the 
iSb sk?^ i^* - ^''^^'' guidance, and exploration, 
i^Z, i training, and other components of a 
comprehensive youth training, program? 




IV. LIST OF FACILITATORS AND PRESENTERS 





List ofe: Facilitators' an d Pxesentfers . . ^ 

The following . li^t"^ iden.tif i^es the f aci3Atato^s-^aA4 . 
pr^senSSrs"iir.ieI sen^inars at each of fge conferences. 

further information on each ^"^^iYi^^S^ JStS^ ' 
number) witi be found m the entilosed lists. 



\Dallas 



Implementing YEDPA- 



Work "Experience 



Career Development 



* Genevieve ^ Brembry 
Wili.iam Crawford 
Joseph A. Hines 

Patricia Keane 
Walter Rambo' 

E. Neil Carey 
Diane Edwards 



5^, 



Academic Credit 



Don Ciavacci 
Edward Coleman 
Ann &teigler 



San Diego 

Implementing YEDPA* 



William Crawfo^ 
Esther FriedmarP 
Robert Ivry 



. Work Experience 



Chris Chudd 

jack P. Sappington 



Career Development 



Arvin C Blorae 
Diane Edwards 



Academic Credit 



Vincent D. Barry 
Gerri Fiola 



Boston 



Implementing YEDPA 



Joseph A. nines 
Robert Ivry« 
Aian Weisberg 



Work Experience 



Donald E. Bememan, 
Chris Chudd 



Car-eer Development 



Academic Credit ,^ 
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Diane Edwards ^ 
John E- Radvany 

Cathy Day 
Al McKinnon 
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Implementing YEDPA 



Work Experience 



Career bevel opment 
- Academic Grfectit ■ 

Cincinnati 
Implementing YEDPA 

& - ' - 

Work Experience 



Career Pevelopment 
Ad^demic Credit 




Joseph A. Hines 
^ian Weisberg ^ 
Carl Wheeler 

Don E^iisinger 
Mary • Siiva 

- . ■ > t ■ 

Edward Goldman 
John P/ Stand: 



Richar 
Jim Mcc5n 



Joseph A. Hines 
Carl Wheeler. 

Jack Rapport 
Jim Smith 

•Diane Edwards 
•Richard Jackson- 

Edwin E. Cain 
Evelyn Ganzglass 





ARTICI PANTS ' 
CONFERENCES' 



■ ■■v.'.,t^- . • ■•■ - .■ . ■ 

V* COMPOSITE SU^MARX 
^ EYftfcUATION FORMS, A] 

A t^tal of r,08'9 pe^^ registered ^or the five YEDPA 
conferences held by DOL/Bliffiw frc% December 12, 1977 - . . 
January "2 0, 1978. Of this total , 4,09 (SB^ercent) were CETA ' 
pxrime ^sponsors; '4 83 (44 percent) were LEAs; and 197 (18 
percent) represented natiojSal/regional DOL/DHIlW offices, 
training and techniqal as^aatarice contractors'; educa,tion 
association representatives » and others . . 

A total of 449 participants . (41.^2 percjerxt) ^completed 
evaluation forms. These rfepresented 19 2 CETAs , 211 LEA^ , / , 
and y4 6 others Who returned evaluation forms, ' 

■ y ^ ■■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ V' " ^- 

y Subsection A of thiis section will sumiaarize statistical 
data compiled from evaluation f orms ^ while the second subsec— 
tion will include a summary Sf narrative. c^ommentSy^ade - v 

A, Statistical Summary ^ - ' 

In response to the first three questions on the evalua- 
tion forjn/, the following rjesults were .obtained,. (Jt. sfepfuld 
^be noted that not all respondents answered each question, v so 
'^totals will occasionally differ.) . v 

1, "Overall" Workshop Rating 

Participants rated the "overall workshop as*^ 
follows: " , ' ^ . 





, Excellent 


Very 
Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor- 


LEAs 


13 


93 


72 , 


o 

27 


s' 

1 


CETAs 


7 


48 


81 


42 


9 


Others 


2 


24 


10 


5 


1 


Total : 


22 


165 


16 3 


74 


11 



By weighting the responses 'to this question on a sqale. 
of 1-5 (PooKL-^Excellent ) and dividing the total rating by 
number of respondents, the following aggregate ratings can 
be obtained: 

^ . LEAS 3.436 ; ^ : . 

CETAs 2 .903 ' . 

Others '3/500 ^ 

The li^tal aggregate rating to this question for all 
participants would be 3,259, or slightly above the "good" 
^ rating • 
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81 



73 



■ ' 2 . ^ Workshop Goal AcJiieVe ment: • ^ . 

\ iir ^ ^' terms of effectiveness of the workshop * 

encoil^agin^ .pFime sponsors,, LEAs, ^nd other co^unitv ^ 
^encxes to cbl'laborate in( hfelpiAg ypung Pgop?^ She^fol- 
-iowing responses were recelvedT P^^^PJ^e^* tne fol- 

Very,.' ■ ■ ■■ 

' " Excellent Good Good Fad r P nor- 

LEAS ^ ^27 95 58 v28 2 ' 

. ' 15 64 -68. ' 8 • 

.. - Others 5 20 14. -4 7- ^ 



V Total: -47 179 .140 68 - 11 

. . *' . ■ ' 

When^these responses are weighted on a sdale of l-^ 
(Poor-Excellent) and the ^iotal rating is divided b?^the 
bnbta?ned?"^°^^""^^' f-llowing^aggreg:te"ratLgs"^ 



LEAs 3.495 ' .. 

CETAS 3 .219 

Others 3.-545 • ■ 

respondLts'^is 2^^!??''^ rating for this question for kll 
" vl?y good? " *: ' ^l"^ost midway between "good " and , 

. : . 

stimulai-ir.^'+.v^^^S^^"'?'^'^^ effectiveness of the workshop in 
stimulating the development, adaptation/ and spread of 

pSop!^ ^""^^I^ -^Ploy-ent%xperi4nces l^^younl \ 

people, the following responses were given: 



LEAs 

CETAs 

Others 

Total : 



Excellent 


Very 
Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


13 


68 


83 


36 


5 


6 


50 


63 


" 56 


14 


3 


15 . 


13 


11 




22 


133 ' 


159 


163 


19 



a 



■ .LEAs 3. 234 

CETAs 2 . 88 3 ^ 

Others . 3 . 238 v 



• /The total aggregate rating for this guest ion for- 
respondents^ is 3.082, or aimosl ej^tly a^"gSod" rf?LS 



3. Usefulness of Each Seminar 



Participants ranked each of the four sen^|pars • 
(Impleme'nting YEDPA/ Academic Credit, Work E^cperience, and 
Career Development) on a different fc)asis (of ;,,Not Useful - 
Very Useful). Evaluation forms included the following 
responses:- , ' i ^ \ k ■ " * ■ • 

Implementirtg YEDPA ; : ^ 



a« 



IjE As. 



^ Very Ugef ul Useful 



Somewhat 
Useful 



;etAs 
:hers 

Total : 



^4 



60 
44 
15 



82 

65- 

19 



52 
59 
6 



119 



166 



117 



Not 
Useful 



13 
22 
2 



37 



b. ■ Aca.demi.c Cyedit 



— ~ r*" 






Spmewhat 


Not 




Viery Useful 


• Useful- 


useful 


Useful 


LEAS 

CETAs 

Others 


. ,' ■ $ 

• 4 


88 

•' 55 . 
16. 


84 

7 3 : . 

-L 7 


J. 9 

21 


Totdl : 


53 


159 


174 


4 2 ' 


c. Work 


Experience 














. Somewhat 


- Not 




Very Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful" 


LEAs 

CETAs 

Others 


23 . 
20 
3 


106 
62 
23 


63 
11 
14 


11 
27 
1 


Total : 


• 46 


191 


154 


39P 


d. ( Career Development 












Somewhat 


Not 




Very Useful 


Useful 


Useful- 


Useful 


% ■. 

LEAs ^ 
CETAs ^ 
Others 


* 18-, 
2 2 
7 


94 
61 
22 


77 
. 77 
li 


15 • 
26 
2 


Total : 


47 


177 


' 165 


4 3 



' i-^^ Aggregate Ratings fo r Fou r Workshops • , 

. • ag|rega?e'^^atingfv ' ^''^ ^"""^ seminars rep?lv«d the followi,^ 

. - ■ y ..... - . .. 

Jf'^^^ work Caree/ ' 

others ,2. 11. . iJel I's'JI . 

1^! ^oj'i^^s also rated Implementing YEDPA ac, <-ir-e+-- 
lowed^by career Dev.lop.ent, Work i^^J^, -gd^Acaaenix". 

■ ■ ^ ,■ : . J ■ ' 

' U°a"!r .^^ ""^^ "orvshnp of Great..^ 

workshop Was^Sfg?|aSst"Sl|??"^^°" ("Which -portion .th« 
followed a fairly lo^IistenS l^^t-^S y""?") , the responses 
simplification, ^e Save glSerallzedill"':;,- °f 
comnents (appearing a tota? o? f Ke Sr f ewl? ^1^2=°"^ 

. 

Sft:g°^?^.~ - f:^^e°p^f^r%^^ "Sis^-Jl°^fo\%.. 



^^As CETAs Mothers Total 



1. LEA/CETA interaction/ 

faring . • 

2. Implementing YEDPA 

seminar " ' - • , - - 

3. Academic Credit seminar 

4. Luncheon speaker 

5. Work Experience seminar 

6. All four seminars 

7. *^Career Development 

« seminar' 













47 


. 9. 


, 111 


42 
27 
22 
14 ■ 

20 ' 


55 
' 36 
15 

9 


13 
2 

2 . .. 
• 3 
3 


110 
. 65 
39 
3^ 
- 32 


12 


, 15 


3 


3a • 



Mr 



84 



8. 

« 

11. 
12. 



LEAs CETAs Others . Total ' 



General session 

. (1st day) 
Genei^al session 

(2rtd day) 
Use of Phillips 66 
' techiiiquei 
Harbor City Project' 
•Miscellanedus 



12 


. 9 . 


2 


23 




7 


1 


23 


6 

« * 

,. 1 
11 


7 

7' 


.1. ■■ ■• 
3 ' 


12 

r 

. 8 
21 

* 



Th^ next x[uestie«^ (^'Whiqb portion o the wcork shop vras 
of least benefit to you?") also elicit«ed a fairly consJpPtent 
pattern of responses. As above, dbmments appearing £i vie or 
fewer times on 6valuatiop fbritts have been grouped u»de(r 
"iniscellaneous, " ana major categories (listed in rarj^ order, 
ejccept for "miscellaneous") were as follows: ' ■ ' ^ 

' ... -v^' . ; ■ ■ • ■ . ■ . 

LEAs CETAs Others Tbtal ■ 



1. 


Implementing YEDPff^ 






I ' 






seminar 


29 


38 


2 


69 


2* 


Academic Credit seminar 


25 


29 


6 r 


60 


3. . 


-Career Development ( \- 








44 




seminar 


21^ 


. 20 


3 


4 . 


Work Experience seminar 


1.6 


24 


4 


44 


5. 


Use pf Phillips. 66 












technique 


14- 


- 18 




32 


6. 


General session 
(2ftd day) 










^7 


14 


9 


2 


25 


Luncheon speaker 


11 


4 


2 


17 


8. 


General session 












(1st day) 


8 


. 6 


1 


15 


' 9;:' 


Lack of answers/ 












interpretation of 








l4 




regulations C 


8 


5 


1 


10. 


All four seminars - 


"9 


2 


1 


1? 


11. 


Miscellaneous 


9fl 


16 


3 


30 



It is interestirig to note that although some categories 
we^re rated both as "of least benefit" and "of greatest 
benefit, " no one expressed a negative reaction about the_^ 
top-ranked "of greatest benefit" category^— LEA/.CETA inter- 
action/sharing; It is also of note that Iinplertienting YEDPA V 
was' at the top o'f*both lists; it was seen-^as bfei<Jig.."of • : 
-greatest benefit" to 110 people ^,and '" of least ber^ef it" *to^ 
.69. Likewise, A€?ademic Credit was ' high orTTgOth '*lists ; if' 



was rated as "o^' greatest benefit"* to 65peclple arid Vjof ■ 
V least benefit'' to 60. Also interesting is that although 
Work Experience and Career Development r^ceivdd a number 
positive ratings (34 and 30, respec'ti^ly) , more partic- 
ipantis felt that these sessions we©e "of. least benefit" 
(each session received 44 responses in this, category). 



of 



\ 
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• the iS^iorspelLr'receive^^ while 

V ratings, he also rJcefvel It "o? iSLrHo^^^^i^?"^^^^" 
■ each general session was rated L"^? benefit." Although 
2^ peopleV 25. others °^ greatest benefit" by 

and'^lS^aief the lirst^da^rjan?^^ ^^"^^^^ session 

' benefit. \ V *^ • / <^ay s general session as "of least . 

arso drewconsiderabllnl^^J^Tf benefit," but this area 
V in, the next -s^ctroS: ^ ^ ^^^i be shown 

^ ■ > . ' . • ■ ■' ' ■ ■ • 

^' ' S^arv of Narra-^ive Comments ; , 

you chaSge'Se .SoS?^g ^r^^'^'^r'^^^''^^ -^^^^ 
elicited a number of r-ommS-^ effectiveness?"). 

, to qucte in SJ^tMhSr ihus"''„:*H"''"^ S"^" tbo lingthy 

i.aiviau.^^su.^..rJJ;iii?^o^^'^,\":.\-3^e%^^^^ 

. ^ s e of the Phill-ips fifi Technique 

'^^tered aS:^r^^°?h:''lo-|A'ts%"^^^ ^-hni^ue 
used. ii^seir and (2) the questions 

CETAs) indloa^2a''th'^t"pS?TTios%i'""''^ ''^^""^ LEAs'and two 

following appeared, to be ^orS^elr^sln^a???^ f?™"' ^""^ 
reactions: ^ ^<^P-«^esent:ative of group 

■■ ■ * - ■ . ■ 

■\ ^ : LEAS > CETAs Others Total 

Prefer lectures and/c^r 

unstructured discussions '5 q - 

Need pre-conferen<?e\ ' ' ^ / ~ ' , i4 - . - 

■ information qht Phi Mips . " " . , 

6 6/copies QjKquestiatas 10^ 9 

Need more i«f ormation/X - ■ r ~ 12 

explanaitiofn-*on 

Ph±llips>6 ... A \ 

Phillips 66 inappropriate" ^ ^ 
for* this stage ' r> 

"Need more time for " 3 . 9^ 

•discussion . . o . * ' 

.Want instruction, not ^i- " 5 . 

discussion, 3 1 

Miscellanecius suggestions ~ ^ ^ 

re format 2 ' 

Prefer case-study approach / -2 Z. 2 




4 



ReactioM to the questions ^emselves were sTomewhat 
mixed. No*^^^ecific positive comments about* the questions 
were made. A total of 19 respondents said that better 1: . 
questions were needed; 8. p"ec5ple inculcated the desire for 
LEAs/CETAs to generate the questions;.^ suggested that fewdr 
questions be used, while 2 recommended that the questions be 
enlarged. Ten other miscellaneous comments related to lack 
of relevance of questions to all geograpTiic a^rea^z omission 
of references ► to regulations/ lack of answers by workshop^A- 
leaders to question^/* etc* ' • 



> . 2. Workstiop Timing ^ ' , . . « 

. . ' V . . A total of 24 people (8 LEAs^- 15 CETA^, and ,1 
other) commented th^t the workshops came too late in ^e,la-^ 
tipn to the sta:ge of deyelbpment of LEA/CETA agreetheh^t&H. 
Two people (one CETA and one LEA) said that notice for* the 
workshops was^ too short. Ten participants (eight LEAs and 
two CETAs*) requested^ that additional State^ locals ;or some 
other .type of vferkshops be. held ?is follow-up to this set of . 
workshops. >^ 

3. Workshop Structure/Content 

A variety of comments were made regarding the 
content/ structure / and length of the workshop. The single 
most prevalent suggestion (made by 9 LEAS/ 20*CETAS/ and 2 . 
others) was that the workshop should have been longer, to 
allow more time for small-group discussions '(Only two LEAs 
and two CETAs suggested that it should ha\fe be^n shorter*) 

Participants* recommendations included that: 

a^ Additional time be allotted for: 

^.(1) General s^ssions"(2 LEAs) ; ' 

« (2) Small-group sessions (l LEA/ 4/ CETAs) 

(3) Sessions for separate geographic areas 
-J * (3 LEAS/ 2 CETAs) 

(4) Technical assistance (1 CETA) . ^ * 

- (5) Additional workshop of ferings (J. CETA) 

' (6) Buzz sessions with DOL/DHEW * 
• vrepresenta'tives (4 LEAS/ 1 CETA) 
" \ (7) A meeting of LEAs .and their corresponding 
prime 'sponsors (3 LEAs, 1 CETA) 
, (8) A meet ijigj, for all BOS prime sponsors 

(1 CETA') , r - ' * /--^ 

b- An orientation^ session bsi hel^^to discuss/ ^ 
provide- an overview- bf the legisla^tion / 
. prior to the opening general .session of the 
' workshop. LEA, 2 CETAS/ 2 .others) 
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-/^ c. . The second general session (summary) be 

. .shprter {2 LEAs, 1 GETA) on be replaced with 
.written sxainmaries of small-Tgroup discussions 
(l^EA^ 2 CETAs) . 

* ' ■ . * . ' • ' ' ' ^ 

- ^ Other miscellaneous suggestions included that: the 
.second day begin with a general session (1 <LEA) ; presen- 
tations be. made by I.EAS and CETA prime- sportWor representatives 
themselves (1 CETA); fewer subjects. b.e disciissed (1 LEA); 
and an ^optional seminar be. held for.' people who had already 
begun implementing the .legislation (1 LEA) , 



4, Information Needs 



Numerous needs for information were cited by 
participants on evaluation forms. In- addition to the rather ■ 
nonspecific "need for mpre answers froin res'ource people/Federal 
representatives" '(mentioned by 7 LEAs and 3 GETLf and the ^ 

need.for.more answe^rs from workshop leaders. regarding 
bv °^ legislation" (mentioned 

were sSt^ CETAs) , the following information needs 



LEA CETA Other Total 



Need pre- 

•cpnference 
^ information 

Need more informa- 
tion . dpi w • 

model pro*gram 

. development 

: "how-to'^' 

— -CETA/LEA Sgree- I 
w^ts 

' ^Oh youth 

programs 
radjfemiq credit 
— =-the future 
' — -^career develop- 
nwit 

-^--respOrx^s/techni-. 
cal \d;sBdjs tance 
-jrurad . putSl^L^ 

Si 

\ — ^^-e^aiuareion 
■<;r»au(aio- vi s ua 1 



12 



13 



26 



A 
4 



2 
2 



5 
2 



-1 



9 
& 

3 
2 



aids 

Suggestions were al^o made" that sample ag' 
provided to par:y.qipaiite (5, LEAs, 7 CETAs) "and 

■/ V- 
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lexicon of definitions/acronyms be made available (5 LEAs, Ij 
CETA') to assist participants unfamiliar with DOL/DHEW jargon^^,* 

5. Partiqipaht Grouping Procedures 

* A variety of recommendations were made regarding 
the^assignrtie/it of paxticipants t\ small-group sessions, a 
summary of which follows: . 



^^^^ange ^oupings 
so that the same 
0 participants are 
not together 
the entire • time 

Group partici-. 
pants by. State 

' Group partici- 
pants -according 
to LEAs/CETAs of 
similar, size 

Firsty separate ' 
CETAs and LEAs; 
theh mix 



LEA CETA Other Total 



€ 
2 



i 



Invitation Process 



'Numerous suggestions were made regarding the types 
of people from various professions who "should have been 
^' irtvited^V'to attend the conference. In summary, participants 
-said that t,he group should have , included t 

LEA CE'TA Other Total 



■ t' 

I^bor union 
representative's 

Major CBOs 

More LEAs 




4, 

2 

1 



1 
1 



5 
3 



State Education 
Agency represen- 

^ ' : ^tatives-^ .. . ; 

i ■ ■ " . 

School adminis- 
trators 



2 



) 
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Acaplemic edticators 
guidance counselo 
and youi;^h 
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Si 



,.•'3 



J 7 ■ 



LEA CETA Other TnV^l 



1 
1 



* , Represent!aptives of 

. ' , teacher orgarjiza- - 

tions 

♦ * 

. ' ' ' Vocational edu- 

. cation coordinators 

' • More LEAs in th=e^ 
lead role . 

More CETAs in 
the lead, role 

SES. represen- 
tatives 

Fewer. States . 
at each conference 

Only LeAs and 
PJ^inie sponsors . . • ' 

directly, involved ' 
' with YE PA , _ ■ • . 

- 1 . 

7. Other Comments 

made : Ten^pe^pL'tf f^L?%"j|5L''"anr? ^^"^^^ 
thi^ desire that "more qualified" JA.?^ .2^^^"^ expressed 
available, particularly ?o bo3f^;,j5^iu^''^/^^«=i-^itators be 
resource people. The need ^nt ^^ the groups and -serve as 
.interpretation of thj ?egf sf ation^'L^nS?''^^^^ comments and 
LEA and 1 CETAl A tota? expressed by 1 * 

general comments represen^L thr?^^^'^^?"^/^^^^^^^^ 

made on .evaluation fo^l?^"^ the remainder of the stateiaents 



1 

1. 
1 
1 
1 

1 -. 
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